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a statement of policy .. . 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
is a professional periodical designed to meet the needs of the members 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, and others in- 
terested in the field. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in education, 
vocational guidance agencies, industry, business, government, social 
agencies, and service organizations to do their work better. 

The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL attempts to: 


. Represent both the unity and breadth of the personnel and 
guidance movement. 

. Examine, report, and foster good personnel and guidance prac- 
tices in the entire field. 

. Assist the various branches of the association to promote their 
programs by discussion of materials, problems, and accomplish- 
ments relating to personnel and guidance. 

. Keep its readers informed about major trends in the training 
and professional growth of personnel and guidance workers. 

- Report selected research studies in the field, particularly those 
which give promise of practical application. 

. Present news about people and events in the field. 

. Describe materials in other journals, books, and audio-visual 
media pertinent to the field. 

. Serve as a medium for the interchange of ideas and for the ex- 
ploration of new areas in personnel and guidance. 


The Journal welcomes description of what guidance workers 
are doing on the job. It invites people active in the field to con- 
tribute to its pages. It succeeded Occupations, a periodical with a 
history of service, and it hopes to continue to merit the distinction of 
being a useful, practical and thoroughly read Journal. 
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PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

By ARTHUR M. WHITEHILL, JR., University of North Carolina. 538 

pages, $6.00 

Here is a relatively compact yet thorough discussion of the system of relation- 
ships, procedures and techniques of human administration in business. Per- 
sonnel relations is regarded as a broad subject dealing with planning, integra- 
tion and direction of human resources in business, industry and other organiza- 
tions, and the book includes a careful study of the most advanced knowledge 
and skills in personnel administration (management), labor relations, and 


human relations. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 


By EpWIN E. GHISELLI and CLARENCE W. BROWN, University of 
= Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Seriesin Psychology. 506 pages, 
-00 
Provides a comprehensive treatment of personnel and industrial psychology, 
and information relative to principles and procedures bearing on the more 
effective utilization of manpower. This second edition has been ponte oe 
revised and contains new chapters on selection and classification of workers 
and on social factors in industry. Principles rather than practices are empha- 
sized throughout, and the importance of empirical verifications is stressed 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SMALL INDUSTRY 
By JOHN H. PERRY. 328 pages, $5.50 

A revealing examination of human relations and communication as a deep-seated 
problem of any business enterprise regardless of size. Directed particularly at 
the problems of managers and executives of small businesses, the book shows 
by explanation and examples how group relation problems arise and how they 
may be solved. Based on sound modern 2 en paws and psychiatric findings 
and conclusions, it gives insight into the individual motives e in group 
relationships and outlines constructive action for dealing with them, toward 
greater productivity, cost reduction, and reduced turnover. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY 
By WILLIAM W. FINLAY, Antioch College: A. Q. SARTAIN, Southern 
Methodist University; and WILLIS M. TATE, Southern Methodist 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Industrial Organization and 
Management. 247 pages, $4.00 
A sound and practical analysis of human behavior as a key to better handling of 
personnel in industry. It discusses, with illustrations drawn from life, the way 
people behave as individuals and as members of various group situations. It points 
the way to more realistic and rational thinking in handling problems arising in 
such situations as dealing with unions, selecting and evaluating people, and 
making work attractive and significant. 
, Send for copies on approval. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


ABOUT TELEVISION 


Lusty infant: Twelve million people live in metropolitan 
areas where educational television stations are now operating. By 
early 1955 there should be 17 such stations with programs regu- 
larly available to about 25 million people. By end of 1955 about 
30 such stations will be beaming signals to areas with population 
of about 40 million residing in 18 states. So far about 25 
million dollars have been made available for educational tele- 
vision by state legislatures and other governmental agencies, 
commercial broadcasters, business interests, and foundations. 

This is optimistic progress report by Joint Committee on educa-— 
tional television to Federal Communications Commission. 

Effect on delinquency: Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency recently heard Mrs. Clara Logan, president of 
National Association for Better Radio and Television, testify that 
crime and violence are dominating factors in about 40 per cent 
of all TV programs. She disclosed results of survey of programs 
on air during first week of May 1954, when only 18.5 hours of pro- 
grams rated excellent and good, 5.5 hours rated fair, 10 hours 
were considered poor, and 26.5 hours were regarded as objection-— 
able. Robert Hinckley, vice-president of American Broadcasting 
Company, felt that TV is not even remotely a factor in delin- 
quency. Joseph Heffernan, vice-president of National Broadcasting 
Company, said TV has been factor in arresting growth of juvenile 
delinquency. James Bennett, director of Federal Bureau of Prisons 
insisted that some TV programs spur on the unstable, rebellious, 
unhappy, suggestible child to square accounts with society. He 
documented cases where crime committed was right in point with 
particular TV programs. 


SOME FACTS ON COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


1900-1950: According to Office of Education, during last 
fifty years number of students enrolled in private colleges has 
multiplied more than 7 times, while number enrolled in public 
colleges and universities jumped 17 times. Biggest percentages of 
increase took place in Florida (561), Delaware (392), New Mexico 
(321), Wyoming (241), Utah (240), Arizona (266), Colorado (228), 
Rhode Island (223), Vermont (222), Arkansas (216), Connecticut 
(216), Louisiana (210), Texas (210), California (205). Lowest 
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gains are shown for North Dakota (35), South Dakota (43), Ne- 
braska (50), Massachusetts (67), New York (74), Nevada (84), 
Pennsylvania (84). 

More and more students: Proportion of college-age youth 
going to college has crept up about 1 per cent a year for last 
twenty years, going up from 4 per cent in 1900 to 33 per cent at 
present. By 1971-1972 percentage may be up to 50, according to 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. If this turns out to be true, it means that in 15 years 
number of students in our institutions of higher education will 
soar to almost 6.7 million compared with 2.6 million today. 

State variations: States sending highest proportions of 
college-age youth to college in 1949-1950 were: District of 
Columbia (77), Utah (52), Colorado (43), Oregon (43), California 
(39), Indiana (35), New York (35), Kansas (34), Massachusetts (34). 
Lowest percentages were shown for Mississippi (15), New Jersey 
(16), North Carolina (16), Kentucky (17), Maine (17), Alabama 


(18), Arkansas (18). 


SOME FIGURES FROM LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Cost of unemployment: Bureau of Employment Security has 
come up with some startling figures based on third quarter of 
fiscal year 1954. Weekly average number of unemployed drawing 
unemployment insurance benefits was 1,800,000. Average unem— 
ployment insurance payments per week were $44,400,000. If em- 
ployed, these people would earn per week $153,125,000. If em 
ployment service could reduce this unemployment by just one week, 
unemployment insurance trust fund would be saved $44,400,000 and 
workers would increase their purchasing power by $108,000,000. 
Morale of this story: public employment offices need more staff 
to serve more applicants better. Notwithstanding rapid growth in 
labor force, employment service is compelled to do with less and 
less staff. Employment service personnel shrank from 17,882 in 


1948 to 13,860 in 1955. 


NEW NVGA BOOKLET ON COLLEGE VISITS 


Off the press: Public Information and Professional Rela— 
tions Committee of National Vocational Guidance Association is 
working on series of "how to do it" booklets. First handbook 
is now ready. Title: How to Visit Colleges. Price: 25 cents 
per copy, quantity discounts on request. Where: NVGA, 1534 "0" 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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SOME ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


In Counseling 


I" Is A LUNCH HOUR. The school counselor 
goes to the cafeteria and joins five of his 
teacher-colleagues. 

“We were talking about John Doe,” one 
of them says. “You know, one of our prize 
headaches.” 

“Yes, and we’re trying to figure out what 
we can do to help him,” says another. 

A third chimes in, “And what we need 
is some background. Tell us, is it true 
that his father comes home drunk and beats 
the boy?” 

“And what does Johnny tell you about 
all this?” asks the fourth. 

The counselor is puzzled. He knows 
many of the facts. He recognizes that these 
four teachers are sincere; that they want 
to help the boy. Should he tell them every- 
thing? Something? Should he tell them 
here in the cafeteria? And what of the fifth 
teacher sitting here with them, the one 
nicknamed “Miss Gossip” by the students? 
Finally, what effect, he wonders, will his 
decision have on the attitudes of these 
teachers to the guidance program. 

Counselors in schools, hospitals, agencies, 
or in private practice are frequently con- 
fronted with situations like this. The an- 
swers are not easy to find, especially since 
the situation may be further complicated 
by the counselor's personal need to satisfy, 
to please, to profit, or to reject. 

Fortunately, counselors do not have to 
face these situations unaided. Their col- 
leagues in their own and in related profes- 
sions have provided them with various 
codes of practice. Some of these are pro- 
fessional codes, such as the minimum stand- 
ards for vocational guidance services es- 
tablished by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and used by NVGA and 
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the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation in approving agencies that meet 
these standards [4, 5]. Other codes, like the 
recommendations for the preparation and 
publication of psychological tests and diag- 
nostic techniques [8] are technical. Then 
there are the codes that deal with ethical 
behavior such as those proposed by coun- 
selors or adapted to counseling [/, 2, 3] and 
that developed by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association [6]. The ethical code of the 
APA was established by means of the most 
ambitious and systematic program of its 
kind. It provides many guides to profes- 
sional behavior that are directly applicable 
to the work of the counselor. In this paper 
ethical problems that are frequently re- 
ported by counselors will be raised and trial 
solutions will be sought from among the 
principles of ethical behavior of the APA 
code. Each proposed solution will be one 
way of coping with the professional prob- 
lem. It will not be the only nor necessarily 
the best way. 

Ethical Problem 1 

The problem is that already presented 
above: the counselor joins several teachers 
in the cafeteria. What answers is he to give 
them? 

The following principles of the APA code 
are relevant to this situation. This and all 
subsequent excerpts are from the summary 
of major tenets of the APA code, published 
separately [7]. All page references are to 
the summary publication. 


A cardinal obligation of the psychologist is to 
respect the integrity and protect the welfare of the 
client with whom he is working. (p. 4) The 
psychologist should guard professional confidences 
as a trust. ... Information obtained in clinical 
or consulting relationships should be discussed only 
in professional settings and with professional per- 
sons clearly concerned with the case. (p. 5) The 
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psychologist should give clinical information about 
a client only to professional persons whom the 
client might reasonably be expected to consider a 
party to the psychologist’s efforts to help him and 
the client’s concurrence should be obtained before 
there is any communication exceeding these cus- 
tomary limits. He should also encourage his asso- 
ciates to maintain a professional attitude toward 
clinical information. (p. 6) 


Using these ethical principles as a guide 
the high school counselor's point of view is 
that he would be glad to tell them what he 
can and that he would welcome their help 
in working with John Doe. He suggests 
that he meet with John’s teachers at the 
first mutually convenient time. He ex- 
plains that it has been found to be better to 
discuss these matters privately, especially 
since students will bring personal problems 
to their counselors and advisers only if they 
feel their remarks will be held in trust. 

The meeting will be held in a private 
conference room. If scheduling necessitates 
that it be held during lunch hour, then a 
separate room in the cafeteria and, if neces- 
sary, just a separate table can be used. No 
matter where, the counselor's attitude will 
set the professional tone in discussing the 
data of a case. 

He will use his discretion in dealing with 
the data. If he withholds information, it 
will not be to play the role of God. Perhaps 
he will withhold it because it was given to 
him in confidence, not because he feels su- 
perior to teachers. When he provides in- 
formation he will not do so to impress or 
please. He will withhold the content of 
interviews but not the needs of the boy as 
revealed by the interviews. For example, 


unless he seeks and obtains permission from 
John, he will not relate the fact that John 
sometimes hates his older brother and once 
tore up his homework paper; he will relate 
the fact that John feels inferior to other 
boys and needs support and praise. 

If “Miss Gossip” should be at the confer- 
ence as one of John’s teachers, the counselor 
will be even more circumspect in the use of 
the data and more certain to include discus- 
sion by the group on the need for respecting 
the integrity and privacy of the client and 
of maintaining a professional attitude in 
relationship to such information. 

By these means the counselor will hope 
to aid John, the teachers, and the student 
personnel program, and to harm or offend 
none of them. 


Ethical Problem 2 


Marie, a sophomore, comes to the coun- 
selor on the day prior to the Christmas 
recess. As tears roll down her face she asks 
the counselor what she has to do to drop 
out of school. Her English teacher warned 
her, she says, that unless she earned a grade 
of 75 in her weekly quiz she could not pos- 
sibly get a passing grade for the term. She 
hands her exam paper to the counselor. 
“She gave me 70. It’s not fair. But if I'm 
not going to pass there’s no point in my 
coming back after the vacation. Look at 
that paper. Do you think this is fair?” 

The counselor wonders what he should 
do. It would be unfortunate, he knows, if 
she were to terminate her schooling just 
because of five points on one test. Should 
he look over the paper and determine if the 
grade is fair? Go directly to the teacher 
and question her? Appeal to the teacher 
for a more charitable attitude? Appeal 
first to the principal to urge the teacher to 
give the girl some further incentive for re- 
maining in school? 

The APA code says: 


Psychologists may serve most effectively when 


Self-understanding is essential for the solution of these problems 
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their relationships with other professional workers 
are characterized by understanding, respect, and 
mutual support. . . . Psychologists should keep 
professional relationships on a mature level and 
free from petty actions demeaning to themselves 
and the profession. A psychologist should not 
attempt to gain favor by making personal compari- 
sons damaging to colleagues, nor should he belittle 
the services of ethical professional workers. . . . 
He should cooperate with the other professional 
persons and groups and accept administrative 
policies and decisions. (p. 17) 


In line with these principles the coun- 
selor will not act as a judge. He will not 
reevaluate the exam paper. He will not 
condemn the teacher (nor, as an effective 
counselor, will he uphold her as against 
Marie). He will not supersede the teacher 
by going to the principal. And he will 
confer with the teacher, if at all, only as 
equals attempting to aid Marie without any 
intent to question or challenge the teacher. 

Instead he will apply his counseling com- 
petence to Marie’s problems. 

If this is the unusual case in which the 
teacher is mentally ill, psychopathic, or 
otherwise grossly inadequate then the coun- 


selor’s responsibility goes even beyond the 


protection of Marie. The need for good 
interprofessional relationship “does not 
prohibit evaluation of the work of other 
professional persons when such appraisal 
will clearly serve the welfare of the client 
with whom the psychologist is working, nor 
does it discourage exposure of incompe- 
tence or of unethical conduct.” (p. 17) 


Ethical Problem 3 


Allen, an eleventh grade student, has just 
left the counselor's office. During this sec- 
ond interview he revealed the great pressure 
he felt to succeed. He must get “good” 
grades and go to a “good” college and enter 
a “good” profession. The counselor be- 
lieves that Allen will soon be able to 
see himself more realistically and perhaps 
will seek the counselor's aid in reorienting 
his parents. But today he left the coun- 
selor’s office with the expressed intention 
of using crib notes in his chemistry exam. 
The counselor wonders about his responsi- 
bility. Does he not owe something to 


society (in this case, the school), to the 
teacher, to the other students? Will any of 
these really suffer by his silence? Should he 
warn the teacher? the principal? the boy's 


parents? 

The psychologist’s ultimate allegiance is to so- 
ciety. ... In nearly all circumstances, the welfare 
of the public, of the profession, and of the in- 
dividual psychologist can best be served by placing 
highest value on the immediate responsibility of 
the psychologist. ... In service, the responsibility 
of most weight is the welfare of the client with 
whom the psychologist is working. (p. 2) When 
information received in confidence reveals clear and 
imminent danger that the client may do serious 
harm to himself or to others, intervention by the 
psychologist may be required. ... Otherwise, in- 
formation obtained in professional work must be 
kept in confidence, recognizing that the clinical or 
consulting relationship can develop most fully only 
in an atmosphere of trust, and that the psychologist 
can serve society most effectively not by revealing 
confidences of antisocial events or intentions but by 
helping the individual realize himself as a socially 
competent and responsible person. (p. 5) 


The counselor’s role is clear. He will do 
nothing about Allen’s plan to cheat on the 
exam. Neither the school, the teacher, nor 
the other students are likely to be harmed 
by the cheating if it should come to pass. 
At worst, if the teacher should be one who 
marks “on a curve,” some students will 
suffer the loss of one rank on one test. This 
seems to be a necessary risk. On the other 
hand, if the counselor were to inform on 
the boy the chief effect would be injury to 
the reputation of the counselor. And it is 
through this counseling relationship that 
Allen’s motives for cheating may be re- 
placed by healthier motives. 

Fortunately there are but rare occasions 
when the counselor recognizes “clear and 
imminent danger that the client may do 
serious harm to himself or to others.” 
When these occur the counselor will want 
to consult the school or agency psychiatrist 
or other physician, or perhaps the legal 
authorities, clearing of course with his own 
administrative superiors. 


Ethical Problem 4 
The counselor has been asked by the 
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principal to study a student, son of an influ- 
ential member of the community, whose 
achievement has been poor. The counselor 
is unable to find the causes. The principal 
is pressing him “for a solution,” implying 
that the imminent decision to expand the 
guidance program and promote the coun- 
selor to director would be influenced by his 
success with the case. 

The counselor knows that he could give 
a passable interpretation, one that would 
sound impressive, but he knows too that the 
data would not justify this. 

The APA code says that, “The use of the 
clinical or consulting relationship primarily 
for profit, for power or prestige, or for 
other personal gratifications not consonant 
with concern for the welfare of the client, 
is unethical.” (p. 5) 

The counselor resists the temptations of 
protecting his position and prestige. He 
recommends referral. 


Ethical Problem 5 


Conflict has broken out in the commu- 
nity counseling agency between the admin- 


istration on the one hand and the counsel- 
ing and psychological staff on the other. 
The professional staff is accused of insubor- 
dination; the administrators, of practices 
that obstruct service to clients and impair 
morale of the staff. Salary does not enter 
into the dispute, only professional and ad- 
ministrative relationships. ‘The adminis- 
trator considers immediate mass discharge 
of the staff and the hiring of new personnel 
as a means of eliminating the unhealthy 
strife. 


The welfare of the profession and that of the 
individual psychologist are clearly subordinate to 
the welfare of the public. (p. 2)... A cardinal 
obligation of the psychologist is to respect the 
integrity and protect the welfare of the client with 
whom he is working. Vigilant regard for this 
principle should characterize all the work of the 
psychologist and pervade all his professional rela- 
tionships. . . . Care must be taken to ensure an 
appropriate time and place for clinical work to 
protect both client and clinician from actual or 
imputed harm, and the profession from censure. 
This implies an orderly arrangement for clinical 
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work, generally within established hours and in an 
office, school, or hospital setting. (p. 4) 


The administrator recognizes that while 
discharge of his employees might satisfy his 
own immediate needs it would be contrary 
to the welfare of the public. It would 
mean termination of service to clients, at 
least for a brief period; certainly the termi- 
nation of counseling relationships. In ad- 
dition, of course, it would mean the unem- 
ployment of a professional staff, the respon- 
sibility for which would have to rest with 
the administrator no matter what difficul- 
ties the employees may have caused. He 
decides that it is his professional responsi- 
bility to try to work toward the ameliora- 
tion of the problem. 

Perhaps an administrator in this field, 
“where sound interpersonal relationships 
are essential to effective endeavor, should 
be aware of the inadequacies in his own 
personality which may bias his appraisals 
of others or distort his relationships with 
them.” (p. 3) In this event he might seek 
the help of a consultant on interpersonal 
relationships in administrative practice. 
This would enable him to recognize the 
causes of his current difficulties and develop 
means of correcting them. He might even 
want help of a more personal nature to 
eliminate the inadequacies that lead to dis- 
tortions in his relationships with others. 


Ethical Problem 6 

The interview has come to an end. The 
counselor feels a vague uneasiness. He 
sensed it throughout the interview and was 
aware that he was not functioning well. 
He examines the data of the case and dis- 
covers that the client gave evidence very 
early of possible homosexual tendencies ( or 
perhaps revealed identification with a 
minority group with which the counselor 
has had no personal contact and toward 
which he is influenced only by old and 
deeply-rooted prejudices). 

A psychologist engaged in clinical or consulting 
work, where sound interpersonal relationships are 
essential to effective endeavor, should be aware of 
the inadequacies in his own personality which may 
bias his appraisals of others or distort his rela- 
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tionships with them, and should refrain from 
undertaking any activity where his personal limita- 
tions are likely to result in inferior professional 
services. (p. 3) 


The counselor must now determine 
whether he can offer satisfactory service. 
Discussion with his superior or another 
counselor can be helpful in this connection. 
Problems like this are not unusual and they 
underlie the need for professional supervi- 
sion as part of the counselor's training and 
experience. 

The difficulty is compounded when the 
counselor cannot identify the cause of his 
uneasiness. The client is in a hopeless 
position when the counselor defends him- 
self against anxiety by becoming hostile. 
These dangers and difficulties can be 
averted in large part when the counselor 
has become aware of his motives and biases 
through studied appraisal of himself, per- 
sonal counseling, or psychoanalysis and 
when he works for some time under the 
supervision of a competent person. 


Ethical Problem 7 


The data revealed by interviews and 
psychological tests suggest that the client's 
problem is not simply that of vocational 
choice as he asserts. His serious difficulties 
in interpersonal relationships affect all as- 
pects of his life including the vocational. 
He resents orders from his boss, just as he 
resents his wife’s requests that he help her 
with the children. In the past he snarled 
when his father told him to run an errand. 
What does the counselor do? Does he insist 
that the client obtain psychotherapy? Does 
he urge? Does he say anything? Does he 
withhold the facts from the client, perhaps 
even by withholding clarification of feelings 
in this area? 

The APA code throws light on these 
questions. 


The psychologist should present his clinical find- 
ings in a manner most likely to serve the best in- 
terests of his client. In some circumstances, where 
the welfare of the client will clearly be served, a 
psychologist may withhold information from him 
or from others. However, a decision to withhold 
information is not to be made lightly, and the 


psychologist should be confident that such a deci- — 
sion would be concurred in by his professional 
colleagues. (p. 6) Clinical services must not be 
imposed upon an individual, nor should a person 
be unduly urged to avail himself of such services; a 
person should be free to enter, not to enter, or to 
withdraw from a clinical relationship in the light 
of as complete a survey of the situation as the 
psychologist can make and the person can accept. 
(p- 4) 


The counselor helps the client recognize 
the realities of his adjustment. He then 
allows the client to be influenced by these 
realities and to make his decision accord- 
ingly. Perhaps the client will say, “I see 
now that it’s not just my job. I have the 
same trouble at home and with friends.” 
Perhaps the client will want help to elimi- 
nate the causes of his general problems of 
interpersonal relations; perhaps he will not. 
In the latter case the counselor will not urge 
nor insist. He knows that the client cannot 
profit unless he wants help; he knows too 
that some medical patients die and that 
some clients will prefer their maladjust- 
ments to the alternative of therapy. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing cases are typical of every- 
day problems counselors must think 
through in their work with clients. Help- 
ful in such thinking are the various codes 
worked out by counselors and psychologists. 
It is the part of wisdom to refer to these 
codes from time to time to guide one's 
thinking. 

This paper has discussed only a few ethi- 
cal problems, but even a review of these 
cases reveals the need for a basic counselor 
trait for effective solution: the ability on the 
part of the counselor to evaluate his own 
motives. Can he control his need to please 
the faculty or staff so that it does not inter- 
fere with wise professional behavior? Can 
he control his desire for power and prestige, 
and his understandable wish for higher 
earnings, so that they will not impede coun- 
seling? Can he control his fear of being 
discovered protecting confidences about 
anti-social behavior (e.g., cheating)? Can 
he be honest with himself to recognize his 
biases? Can he be self-sufficient so that a 
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client’s decision contrary to one he would 
make does not threaten him? 

These are great demands to make of any 
human. Knowledge of self is not come by 
easily, for it is difficult to be objective. 
Some understanding of self comes with 
practice in counseling in university centers; 
some from helpful analysis of one’s reac- 
tions to one’s clients by an intelligent super- 
visor. Sometimes one’s skilled colleagues 
can help through their evaluation of the 
quality of one’s relationship with his cli- 
ents. And some counselors are seeking 
counseling, therapy or analysis for them- 
selves as a more direct means of discovering 
their motives and understanding them- 
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WORKSHOP TO DISCUSS STUDENT PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


The Western Personnel Institute in cooperation with the Claremont 
Summer Session will hold a workshop on “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Student Personnel Programs,” June 27 to July 22, 1955, in Clare- 
mont, California. The Summer Session is sponsored jointly by Pomona 
College, Scripps College, Claremont Men's College, and Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Students, University of Denver, will 
direct the workshop. 

The workshop will deal with functions in student personnel work 
which are much the same on a small campus where one or two officers 
direct the whole program or in a large institution having a staff of per- 
sonnel specialists. Discussions will focus upon organization of programs, 
principles of operating services, their relationship with each other, staffing 
and budget needs, and methods of evaluating effectiveness. 

Membership in the workshop, limited to 35 participants, is open to 
deans of students and directors of student personnel programs, to junior 
staff members, and to graduate students. The workshop carries four 
units of graduate credit in Education or Psychology for participants in- 
terested in receiving college credit. 

The workshop fee is $65.00 including $5.00 registration fee. Write to 
the Director of the Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, California, 
to make reservation or ask for further information. Reservations will be 


acknowledged promptly. No deposit is required. 


COUNSELING STUDENTS 


With Speech and Hearing Problems 


= PAPER considers the function and 
philosophy of the college or school coun- 
selor concerned with students having speech 
or hearing problems. There appear to be 
as many different conceptions of his role 
as there are staff members referring clients 
to him. Unfortunately, some speech/hear- 
ing therapists have contributed to this con- 
fusion by working within conceptual frame- 
works emanating from the thinking of voice 
teachers and other persons influential in 
the profession whose early academic train- 
ing has been largely in fields like drama and 
the speech arts, such as discussion, debate, 
and public speaking. 

As occurs in other professions, this 
minority group sometimes has tried to 
maintain the efficacy of certain pet and pat 
theories even though exposed to the strain 
of powerful antithetical evidence from 
other professional workers, some of whom 
may regard their own “system” as equally 
near sacrosanct. Finally, phrases like 
“remedial speech,” “speech training,” 
“speech drills,” “corrective retraining,” 
“breathing exercises,” and “vocal tech- 
niques” found in countless textbooks, ar- 
ticles, school catalogues, and lectures have 
helped to perpetuate a stereotyped concep- 
tion of speech/hearing rehabilitation as a 
formally directive, prescription-giving ap- 
proach to these particular adjustment prob- 
lems. Even in the area of stuttering, con- 
sidered by modern theorists as a psychody- 
namic symptom of a diffuse personality dis- 
order, the majority of speech/hearing 
therapists in this country still treat the 
symptom by augmenting the regulating and 
repressing forces of the organism by way of 
suppression or control procedures rather 
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than investigating and clarifying the indi- 
vidual’s underlying behavioral processes in 
the light of his present and past stress 
situations. 

Other speech counselors try to adopt a 
more client-centered approach but, because 
of lack of training or experience, or due to 
a basic feeling of doubt concerning the 
client’s capacity to grow and achieve better 
adjustment abilities if given certain emo- 
tional or expressive freedoms in an atmos- 
phere of re-integration, or because of a 
personal feeling of discomfort in trying to 
maintain a relationship they are unable to 
“control” according to rigidly pre-set atti- 
tudes, therapy structure, and goals, gradu- 
ally assume a more comfortable role of 
therapy director. In any case, such person 
sincerely feels that this is the best approach 
to the situation; no doubt, often it is, but 
perhaps equally often it is just the only 
thing he is able to do. 

A third group of speech counselors, on 
the basis of extensive clinical and experi- 
mental evidence from workers in clinical 
psychology, social anthropology, and edu- 
cational psychology, assume that many 
speech disorders, totally or in part, are 
symptomatic of underlying personal-social 
anxieties and must be handled accordingly. 
If a speech symptom is psychogenically 
motivated, the concern must be with the 
constellation of these motivations rather 
than with control or suppression of the 
symptom. They feel that the greater the 
total emotional involvement, the greater 
the need for a diagnostically therapeutic 
process incorporating the following con- 
cepts: (1) a two-way interaction of coun- 
selor and client with focus on the patient 
rather than on the symptom; (2) a per- 
missive and supportive communication at- 
mosphere which includes a _ recognition, 
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acceptance, and reflection of feelings, atti- 
tudes, and reaction patterns by the coun- 
selor in a manner structured to produce in- 
creasing insight; and (3) an assumption 
that in general, the lower the anxiety or the 
higher the frustration tolerance of the indi- 
vidual, the better the adjustive capacities; 
that is, the better the speech adjustment. 

From this viewpoint, speech symptoms 
which are to any degree psychologically mo- 
tivated are serving an adjustive aim—they 
are purposive—for the individual. If the 
philosophy of a particular speech counselor 
is basically client-centered in such cases, 
there arises the question of estimating the 
degree to which a symptom is emotionlly 
purposive. If the disorder is not primarily 
of emotional origin, must the counselor 
disregard his basic philosophy and become 
more directive? If so, how much? There 
is the possibility of underestimating the in- 
tensity of the emotional factors and finding 
oneself dealing intellectually with a person 
whose speech problem more and more ap- 
pears to be psychologically maintained. On 
the other hand, one easily can be non-direc- 
tive when perhaps the main approach 
should center on questions and advice. 

It appears that the therapist must play 
the role of a “general” speech - counselor 
who can adapt to the presence at different 
intensities or to the absence of emotional 
signs as casual factors in speech problems. 
However, the term “general counselor” can 
include so much that it has little common 
meaning unless defined. If speech counsel- 
ing is viewed as an omnibus activity which 
includes the diagnosis and rehabilitation of 
emotionally stable “organic” clients (e.g., 
cleft-palate, hard-of-hearing, dental, and 
other oral irregularities) in addition to the 
speech/voice improvement of average 
speakers, then it seems difficult for the 
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speech counselor to be anything but “gen- 
eral” in his approach. From this view- 
point, the student who has been recom- 
mended to take a course in “Discussion Pro- 
cedures in Industry” instead of “Public 
Speaking” experiences speech counseling 
just as does the anxiety-ridden Mary who 
stutters severely and considers leaving 
school because of her inability to adjust to 
class and social situations. 

Client-centered speech counseling is re- 
garded in this paper as a process applicable 
to those individuals having speech or hear- 
ing problems which are emotionally mo- 
tivated, or those clients in which the com- 
munication ability is disrupted primarily or 
in part by a “non-functional” factor such as 
organic or intellectual deficit, or foreign 
language influence, but which is compli- 
cated by a psychological overlay. The aim 
is to develop insight concerning the nature 
of the emotional links with the speech 
dysfunction by the structuring of a com- 
munication situation in which the con- 
tributing personal and environmental 
forces are decreased in intensity. In a 
progressively adjustive process, the indi- 
vidual’s realm of consciousness concerning 
the forces affecting oral communication 
efficiency and comfort is extended so that 
the anxiety level may subside, and until he 
is perceiving self, people, and situations 
more realistically. 

Counselors in general can be reasonably 
sure that the majority of persons they see 
have personal problems of some degree. 
The speech counselor cannot be as certain 
of the presence or degree of emotional diff- 
culties in the person about to step into his 
office. The convenient approach is a more- 
or-less directive one—it is not necessarily 
the better one. What particular type of 
speech behavior does our client have? Is 
it a mild, moderate, or severe deviation? 


The counselor will need a highly 
pliable framework of attitudes 


Are the casual factors organic, educational, 
intellectual, environmental, personal, or a 
blend of these? A basic question is: How 
much can the speech counselor be “general” 
in approach and still maintain his integrity 
concerning the philosophy of therapy that 
he believes in? 

Some cases are given below which show 
the client-centered speech counselor in ac- 
tion as he meets a representative: selection 
of University students having speech or 
hearing problems: 


1. In making a referral to the Counseling Serv- 
ice a History Professor states that Alan Dunn 
doesn’t participate in class discussions because of 
a “speech block.” When Alan arrives he sits down 
nervously and begins speaking immediately. He 
says that sometimes he forgets what he wants to 
say or his thoughts go faster than his speech; also, 
his “mind goes blank.” He has a moderate stutter- 
ing symptom but the counselor structures a non- 
directive setting and lets him do the talking. He 
does so for 35 minutes on a highly intellectual 
level concerning various speaking-situation difficul- 
ties. He does not mention his stuttering. The 
counselor, without mentioning stuttering as such, 
implies the presence of repetitive speech. Alan 
reacts quickly, denying that he “stutters,” insisting 
that he “just can’t think of what to say” and his 
“mind goes blank, that’s all.” He insists also that 
as long as he is relaxed and slows down he has no 
problem and that “it’s my responsibility.” He 
feels that the difficulty is so mild there is really 
nothing to worry about and clearly is resentful at 
being referred to the clinic. When asked if he 
would like to continue a discussion of the prob- 
lem, he is basically resistant, but agrees to come 
in again. The counselor arranges to have a 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Test ad- 
ministered before considering further therapeutic 
arrangements. 

2. Bill Cohen came to Boston University from 
Israel six months prior to his appointment with 
the speech counselor. Although his knowledge of 
the English language is good, he realizes he has a 
dialect problem of speech sound distortion and 
wishes to achieve acceptable pronunciation because 
he has the leading role in an important University 
play. The counselor notes the presence of a harsh 
voice quality which varies according to the topic 
being discussed, and feels that it is due at least 
partly to states of tension. However, Bill does not 
mention the voice quality, and he is assigned to a 
student therapist for formal speech therapy aimed 
at eliminating the faulty speech sounds. During 


therapy, an increasing amount of time is spent in 
intellectual discussions considering the effects of 
situational anxiety on voice quality. Bill is in- 
telligent and highly motivated, responding well to 
the formal speech therapy. A great improvement 
in his pronunciation abilities occurs by the sixth 
week. At this time his attention shifts almost 
entirely to the voice disorder. During a series of 
“semi-directive” sessions with the speech counselor, 
the voice quality disorder decreases in severity, no 
treatment of the voice, as such, having occurred. 


3. Two faculty members report that Roy Wil- 
liams stutters and withdraws completely from all 
situations. An informal note is sent to Roy sug- 
gesting that he drop in to discuss his present 
educational situation. There is no response until 
a second suggestive note is sent. During the inter- 
view there is a paucity of verbalizing; answers are 
abrupt and innocuous; hands are clasped and eyes 
downcast. Roy says that he stutters but adds little 
more. He agrees to come in again but does not. 
The Guidance office in his department is notified 
and the Director meets similar resistance but over 
a period of several weeks gets him to verbalize some 
of his feelings. Roy expresses a wish for specific 
help for his stuttering and he is referred back to 
the speech counselor, who places him in a client- 
centered therapy group composed of adult male 
stutters. In the supportive group setting, Roys’ 
verbalizations increase. After 30 group hours, he 
is much more expressive, is beginning to achieve 
some insight concerning his problems, and is more 
active in class situations. Although the stuttering 
symptom is negligible during therapy, it is still 
severe in outside situations. He is scheduled for 
another semester of similar group guidance. 


4. Joe Johnson comes in and requests that his 
speech be evaluated. He has no speech deviations, 
is quite amiable and comfortable, and his request 
appears to be a natural motivation for general 
self-improvement. The counselor decides to ask 
specific questions and Joe continues talking in a 
highly acceptable and intelligent fashion. The 
counselor feels that Joe can profit by a straight- 
forward appraisal of his speech and supports his 
inclination to seek this manner of improvement by 
suggesting an advanced course in “Discussion Pro- 
cedures” if he feels he wishes to use that area as 
an elective course. Joe seems completely satisfied, 
says he'll seriously consider taking the course, thanks 
the counselor, smiles, and leaves. 


5. Grace White is a student social worker who is 
bothered by the fact that she often has to repeat 
words or sentences to people who complain that 
they can’t hear or understand her. This irritates 
her, especially as she is about to graduate and she 
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wonders about her ability to function properly in 
her profession. She feels that she speaks loudly 
enough but does mention that people say that her 
s sounds like an sh; she thinks this might be the 
trouble spot. The counselor notices that her voice 
tends to be weak and somewhat monotonous in 
pitch and that there is a lack of clarity in her 
pronunciation of certain high-pitched speech 
sounds (s, z, ch). He suspects a hearing loss and 
administers an audiometric test which reveals a 30 
per cent loss of hearing in both ears. Her par- 
ticular type of hearing loss accounts for the 
speech and voice problems she presents. Referral 
is made to the school otologist and the ear dis- 
order responds to medical treatment. Grace is 
seen several times by the speech counselor, how- 
ever, in order to give her a chance to talk out the 
mild anxiety she feels concerning possible recur- 
rence of the problem and to receive specific instruc- 
tions on self-help at home after graduation with 
her now improving speech. 

6. Peter Corey is a severe stutterer. He trans- 
fered to Boston University after having had a wide 
variety of “speech correction” in several mid- 
western clinics. A sentence completion, Rorschach, 
and Thematic Apperception Test are given. The 
Thematic Apperception Test responses are used 
therapeutically for discussion stimuli for three 
sessions. Motivation is good and verbalization free 


but highly intellectual. He is placed in a client- 
centered therapy group of male and female adult 
stutterers. This group has been in process for 15 
hours and some basic feelings are being brought to 


the surface. Peter contributes intellectual re- 
sponses that are mostly gleanings from psychology 
texts or isolated facts given to him by his former, 
evidently directive, therapists. By the sixth hour 
of his group work, he becomes very quiet and when 
he does speak, the stuttering symptom is severe. 
At this time, he requests an appointment with the 
speech counselor who is also the group therapist, 
and states that he thinks he would get more from 
individual counseling. He also states that he 
“hates the guts” of one of the group members, but 
“you can’t always say what you think, can you?” 
He says he gets so angry he can’t talk. The coun- 
selor leaves the decision of expressing or withholding 
basic feelings in the group up to him and suggests 
the possibility of continuing in the group and 
seeing the counselor individually when he feels the 
need; this is accepted. In the following group 
sessions, he verbalizes in a generally antagonistic 
fashion, especially toward “the guy.” This in- 
tensifies the group interchanges and in following 
periods Peter releases more feelings. The stutter- 
ing symptom practically disappears in the group 
situation, although it continues outside. Peter has 
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two school years to go, is still in therapy and, if 
necessary, will continue to receive therapy until 
he graduates. 


7. Fred Connors, who “just dropped in” and is 
sorry to take the counselor's time, asks for some 
suggestions for a friend of his who experiences 
“stage fright,” especially in classroom situations. 
The counselor cannot be certain, but he feels that 
Fred is talking about himself and suggests he de- 
scribe his “friend's” difficulty in more detail. Fred 
says that his friend’s hands sweat, he feels tied up 
in knots inside, like something was stuck in his 
throat, and embarrassed. The counselor, while 
suggesting the possible complexity of these prob- 
lems, feels that Fred would like to continue the 
discussion but that he does not feel free to be- 
cause of the position in which he has placed him- 
self. Fred accepts the suggestion to drop in to see 
another University counselor “closer to his build- 
ing” if he wishes to discuss the situation further. 
Through a later conversation with the other coun- 
selor, it is learned that Fred was seen for several 
weeks, during which he came to discuss the diffi- 
culties in terms of himself. Evidently, some anxiety- 
relief and improved reaction patterns to audiences 
were achieved. 


8. Harry Stevens is referred by his faculty ad- 
viser because of “slushy speech.” He distorts the s 
sound by allowing air to escape over the sides of 
the tongue rather than out behind the two upper 
central teeth. Examination of the oral cavity re- 
veals no structural or functional deficit. The de- 
fect appears to be due to faulty habit or learning. 
The counselor uses textbook drawings to show him 
the necessary tongue movements to achieve clarity. 
He has Harry imitate these positions and read word 
lists loaded with s sounds. He is given specific 
procedures concerning home self-improvement with 
the suggestion to drop in every two weeks for the 
next two months. Harry is of average intelligence, 
motivated sufficiently, and appears to be emotionally 
stable. He returns in two weeks and there is no 
evidence of a speech deviation. Consultations are 
terminated with the suggestion that he may drop 
in to discuss any problem at any time in the future. 

9. Tom Greene, referred by his Law School ad- 
viser, has a high pitched, almost falsetto voice of 
weak intensity. During the interview he appears 
withdrawn and tense; he picks at his nails, crosses 
and uncrosses his legs. Although the majority of 
such voice disorder cases are of primarily organic 
origin, the counselor senses a diffuse anxiety and 
on the possibility of a causal link between per- 
sonality dynamics and voice quality disorder, he 
retains a non-directive structure. Tom talks of the 
onset of the difficulty during adolescence and of 


the painful speaking situations he has experienced. 
He also is fearful of failing his father, a lawyer. 
The results of a laryngological examination are seen 
before a therapeutic approach is formulated. Medi- 
cal diagnosis reveals a slight bowing of the vocal 
folds which is interfering in proper phonation. 
Medical clearance for speech therapy is given. The 
counselor assigns a student clinician to administer 
formal voice therapy, but suggests to Tom that he 
drop in every two weeks to discuss the general 
situation with the counselor. Definite improvement 
of the voice symptom occurs. The combination of 
direct voice therapy by one clinician, plus another's 
counseling regarding feelings and self-perception of 
communication experiences, is highly successful. 

10. Jane Morgan, School of Nursing, has a very 
mild stuttering symptom which is not noticeable in 
the majority of everyday speaking situations. How- 
ever, she is highly anxious and individual counsel- 
ing is given. She lives at home in a highly sup- 
pressive, formal atmosphere in which her basic 
strivings, such as her independency drives, clash 
constantly with her parents and younger sister. At 
one point in therapy, she insists on having her 
mother and father visit the therapist, who allows 
her to make the decision of their visiting. They 
are seen and some general implications are made 
concerning the effects of rigid and more permissive 
attitudes. They react by allowing greater general 
freedom for Jane in the form of week-ends at the 


sorority house, more dates, etc., but their basic atti- 
tudes return with full force within a month, creat- 


ing greater confusion for Jane. By the twenty- 
fifth therapeutic hour, conflict areas are being dis- 
cussed on an increasingly deeper dynamic level. 
At this time, her school assigns her to a practice 
nurse’s-aide position. She flees from the hospital 
her first night on duty. After several additional 
meetings, she is referred to one of the University 
psychiatrists. 


The client-centered counselor of individ- 
uals with speech and hearing disorders finds 
it necessary to function within a highly 
pliable framework of attitudes. The degree 
of emphasis on a directive or non-directive 
approach will vary according to his percep- 
tion of the emotional comfort or discomfort 
of the person. Such a framework for speech 
counseling is workable if it includes the 
following modes of action: 


1. Where there is no emotional subsoil 
basic to the speech symptom and no other 
important observable personality problem, 


a direct, informational approach is effica- 
cious and necessary. f 

2. If the speech symptom is psychogeni- 
cally motivated,,the two-way interrelation- 
ship of supported, reflected, and integrated 
communication-meaning is set up. The 
focus is not upon the symptom as such, but 
upon the individual and the release of more 
effective adjustment through insight con- 
oe the symptom behavior-dynamics re- 
lationship. 

3. Individuals with s disorders that 
are basically physical in cause very often 
experience emotional discomfort which may 
be a result of or quite distinct from the 
organic deficit. A combined therapeutic 
approach in which one therapist provides 
information and advice and another pro- 
vides supportive counseling has proved 
highly effective. 

4. When the problem is a diffuse one 
there often is the question of judging which 
is the major problem. Is it the client's speech 
maladjustment, severe stuttering, or one of 
his general behavioral maladjustments? 
Obviously the function-limits in the light of 
the counselor's training and other available 
therapy personnel are major considerations. 
Is the counselor trained as a clinical psy- 
chologist, or is his academic background one 
mainly of speech pathology and audiology 
with a sprinkling of coursework having a 
psychodynamics content? The less the ex- 
perience in psychodynamics, the sooner the 
need for referral in psychogenically deter- 
mined behavior-problems. On the other 
hand, the greater the organic factor in a 
ers disorder, the greater the need 
or effective treatment from the viewpoint 
of speech/language and hearing rehabilita- 
tion training which the general counselor 
may not have. This poses the problem, in 
many institutions, of the person who is to 
provide the help; the general counselor, or 
the speech therapist. Few institutions have 
an individual fully trained both a 
cal counselor and as a speech pathologi 
audiologist. The crucial, and ay 
answerable, question seems to be not only 
“What is the function of the n coun- 
seling clients with speech/hearing disorders 
partially or totally motivated by psycho- 
genic factors?” but also, “Who in my partic- 
ular setting is best qualified to handle such 
clients?” 


How Well Are We Putting Across 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION? 


by ROBERT SHOSTECK 


QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY conducted by 

the B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau resulted in findings which throw 
some light on the effectiveness of our efforts 
to put across occupational information. 

During the fall of 1952, the boards of 
education of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, accepted an 
invitation from the B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau to participate in a question- 
naire survey of the career plans of their sen- 
ior classes of 1953. Early in 1953, 3,944 
complete responses were received from 
Philadelphia, and 790 complete forms from 
New Haven. 

The principal purpose of this question- 
naire survey of the career plans of high 
school seniors of the class of 1953 was to 
provide information which would be help- 
ful to school counselors and others in advis- 
ing students on their educational and voca- 
tional planning. 

Some of the basic questions for which 
answers were sought relate to the topic, 
“How well are we putting across occupa- 
tional information?” 


. What school career-planning activities 
were most helpful? 

. What earnings were expected the first 
year on the job, and after five years, and 
how realistic are these expectations? 

. How realistic were career plans in terms 
of the educational preparation the sen- 
iors had in mind? 


Turning to a consideration of school ca- 
reer-planning activities that were most help- 
ful, it was found that more than half of 
Philadelphia's seniors (53 per cent) checked 
“talks by people in different occupations.” 

Rosert Suosteck is National Director of Research 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Another 25 per cent placed their mark be- 
side “reading occupational information ma- 
terials,” and 9 per cent gave first place to 
motion pictures on occupations. The re- 
maining 13 per cent found visits to plants 
and offices, and other activities, most helpful 
in planning their careers. 

Since talks on occupations are relatively 
infrequent occurrences in schools, usually a 
part of career day programs, their impact is 
all the more significant. The study of occu- 
pational literature, available at most times 
to the student, was “most helpful” to only 
half as many students. 

Talks by people in different ocupations 
were found to be a far more significant ca- 
reer planning activity for those who chose 
careers in all clerical and sales occupations 
and in teaching, compared with other job 
fields. 

Reading of occupational information ma- 
terials was of greater importance for almost 
all professional fields compared with its im- 
pact in other occupational areas. For ex- 
ample, 32 per cent of students who chose 
professional careers listed such literature as 
“most helpful” of all school career planning 
activities compared with such a rating by 18 
per cent of students who aspired to skilled 
trades. 

While visits to plants and offices were 
rated “most helpful” by 6 per cent of all 
students, this activity had a top rating with 
12 per cent of those who chose the skilled 
trades, 15 per cent of prospective nurses, and 
14 per cent of those who chose semi-pro- 
fessional fields, such as physical and occupa- 


tional therapist, x-ray technician, dental 
hygienist, etc. 

Motion pictures rated first place as a help- 
ful school career planning activity for 22 per 
cent of those who planned a career in the 
Armed Forces and for 14 per cent each of 
typists and of future designers, draftsmen, 
and technicians. 

Taking the broad job groups, the cinema 
was rated “most helpful” by 15 per cent of 
all those who chose the skilled trades, but 
by only 6 per cent of the seniors whose ca- 
reer choice was a professional field. 

The pattern of school career-planning 
activities most helpful to New Haven’s sen- 
iors was somewhat similar to that described 
for Philadelphia. 

One measure of our effectiveness in put- 
ting across occupational information is in 
the realism of occupational choice in rela- 
tion to job opportunity in a community. In 
our survey we tried to measure this by com- 
paring the broad occupational areas chosen 
by the seniors with the community pattern 
of occupational distribution. 

In both cities included in our survey, 91 
per cent of the girls and 75—79 per cent of 
the boys had reached a decision with respect 
to their future careers. 

All of the seniors who had decided upon 
their careers were asked to state the occupa- 
tion or job field of their first choice. For 
both cities approximately 4 out of every 10 
seniors chose a professional occupation and 
about the same ratio selected clerical or sales 
fields. Skilled trades followed with almost 
one out of ten, and all other job fields ac- 
counted for the remaining one senior out of 
ten. 

It is probable that only a small proportion 
of the aspirants to professional careers will 
be able to achieve their goals. We estimate 
that only 17 per cent of all Philadelphians, 
and 22 per cent of New Haven workers, 25 
years of age or older with 4 years of high 
school or more education, either employed 
or seeking work, are classified in professional 
or semi-professional occupations. These 
figures are based upon 1950 U. S. Census 
data. 

The two out of five high school seniors 
who chose clerical and sales occupations, 
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correspond somewhat more closely to the 
estimated 35 per cent of the comparable 
segment of the Philadelphia working force 
and 29 per cent in New Haven who were in 
this occupational group. Almost all of these 
aspirants are likely to achieve their goals 
since a large number of these young people, 
particularly the women, enter the clerical- 
sales field for a few years prior to marriage 
and home-making. 

The 8 per cent who chose skilled trades 
are one-third fewer proportionally, than all 
Philadelphians with at least 4 years high 
school education, who reported themselves 
in this broad job group in 1950. 

In the case of New Haven, only 6 per 
cent of seniors chose skilled trades, while 14 
per cent of the working force (with equal 
education and over 25 years of age) were re- 
ported as skilled craftsmen in the 1950 U. S. 
Census. It is likely that many of those who 
aspired to professional and technical occu- 
pations sooner or later will find themselves 
entering skilled trades. Also, many students 
who dropped out of school prior to gradua- 
tion probably entered skilled trades as ap- 
prentices or helpers. 

Only 6 per cent of Philadelphia's seniors 
chose service and semi-skilled occupations, 
while an estimated 16 per cent of all Phila- 
delphians of equal educational standing 
were in these fields. Survey findings show a 
somewhat similar disparity in New Haven. 
In this case, too, many seniors with more 
lofty aspirations are likely to find it neces- 
sary to take jobs in occupations lower down 
the prestige scale. 

Managerial jobs accounted for only 2 to 
8 per cent of career choices of high school 
seniors in both cities. Approximately 12 per 
cent of Philadelphia’s workers and 16 per 
cent of New Haven’s were in this category. 
The small proportion of students choosing 
managerial fields was anticipated. Many of 
them probably looked forward to mana- 
gerial positions off in the distant future. For 
the immediate future, their goals were in 
the direction of jobs which were stepping 
stones to managerial and executive posi- 
tions. 

Comparing the career choices of males 
with females, we find that out of every ten 
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males, between 5 and 6 aspired to a career 
in a professional or technical field. About 
two were interested in entering a skilled 
trade and one planned on going into cleri- 
cal or sales work. Other job groups drew 
the interest of the remaining one in ten. 

Women graduates presented a different 
picture since 11 out of 20 looked toward 
careers in clerical or sales fields, and another 
7 out of 20 were interested in careers in the 
professions or in technical fields. The re- 
maining two women out of 20 planned to 
enter other occupations. 

Only in the group of women aspiring to 
professional and technical occupations was 
the proportion in excess of the comparable 
group in the labor force. In Philadelphia, 
for example, only 18 per cent of women 
workers (over 25 years of age and with high 
school or more education) were in the pro- 
fessional-technical occupational category. 
However, 35 per cent of women high school 
seniors planned to prepare themselves for 
occupations in this class. The comparable 
figures for New Haven were: 26 per cent 
of women in labor force, 37 per cent of 
women high school seniors. 

The aspirations of women graduates were 
closer to reality than were the goals of the 
men. If we compare the ratio of each sex 
aspiring to professional, clerical-sales, or 
skilled trades jobs with the proportions of 
the above groups in a comparable portion 
of the labor force, we find 46 per cent of 
males and 22 per cent of females overshoot- 
ing the target in Philadelphia, and $2 per 
cent of males, and 21 per cent of females 
going overboard in New Haven. These 
figures point to a wide discrepancy between 
career plans of many of these students and 
actual job opportunities in their home 
town. 

If we were to summarize our findings, it 
could be stated that a large group of high 
school seniors have career ambitions beyond 
their abilities to fulfill or to meet the needs 
of society. One reason is that they are often 
unduly influenced by the prevailing social 
attitudes toward occupations. The pressure 
of occupational prestige often outweighs the 
factors of interests, abilities, qualifications, 
and job opportunities. Schools can make a 
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contribution toward a program of awarding 
positive social recognition to all occupa- 
tions, stressing the social contribution of 
each job field. Such a program may lead to 
a wiser selection of careers and to a greater 
balance between career choices and job 
opportunities. 

It is likely that in some cases the career 
choices entered on our questionnaire form 
were socially-approved responses rather 
than career choices seriously considered by 
the respondent. The senior may have put 
down “engineer” or “dietician” to salve self- 
esteem among classmates or to satisfy 
Mother and Dad. It is likely that a larger 
segment than indicated really expected 
to become policemen, secretaries, factory 
workers, or truck drivers. 

These findings of our survey point up the 
importance of effectively putting across job 
information regarding the local community, 
and the insufficiency of using only printed 
materials dealing broadly with occupations 
on a national scale. 

As another test of the realism of the career 
plans of the high school seniors of Phila- 
delphia and New Haven, we tabulated the 
educational plans of all those seniors who 
had chosen careers in professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, and technical fields. Since post- 
high school training is a requirement for 
entry into almost all professional and semi- 
professional fields, the extent to which this 
group of seniors expected to go to college 
trade, or technical school is some measure 
of the realism of their planning. 

Our findings show that 7 out of 10 sen- 
iors who chose a professional field expected 
to be able to go on to college, while 3 out 
of 10 among this group had no plans for 
further education, or they planed on train- 
ing below college level. As the level of 
parents’ education goes up, so does the per- 
centage of professionally-oriented seniors 
who plan to go on to college or university. 
A larger proportion of professionally-in- 
clined seniors influenced in their career 
choice by parents, school personnel, or 
friends, planned to go to college than did 
classmates influenced chiefly by work experi- 
ence, printed matter, radio, TV, or movies. 

We probed for the reasons why 3 out of 
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10 would-be professionals did not plan to go 
to college. To what extent was this due to 
unrealistic planning, and to what extent do 
other explanations enter the picture? 

For several of these occupations, college 
training, though desirable, was not essential. 
A very large proportion of seniors choosing 
nursing, music, accounting, engineering, 
and journalism didn’t plan on going to col- 
lege. College training is not required for 
nursing and music. It is still possible, 
though increasingly difficult, to enter the 
accounting profession solely through on-the- 
job experience. 

We can speculate that many of the 3 out 
of 10 future engineers who thought college 
training was unnecessary probably had a 
non-professional type of “engineering” in 
mind, such as locomotive engineer, combus- 
tion engineer, sales engineer. The title 
“engineer” may have been used as a syn- 
onym for “serviceman” or “repairman.” 
Allowing for such loose usage, the non-col- 
lege plans of some of these prospective “en- 
gineers” are reasonable. 

Regarding journalism (which included 
career choices in allied fields such as radio 
script writing, and public relations work) a 
few may be able to enter this field by work- 
ing their way up from the ground floor 
rather than through college preparation. 
The one in four who chose journalism and 
cast aside college training did not plan 
realistically. The same can be said, with far 
more emphasis, in regard to the 21 per cent 
choosing law, the 22 per cent selecting teach- 
ing, and the 18 per cent who decided upon 
medicine as a career—all without benefit of 
college training. 

Perhaps some of these young people were 
realistic in indicating that they did not ex- 
pect to go to college, but were indulging in 
a flight of fancy in listing law, teaching, or 
medicine as a career choice. Some may have 
hoped to go to college eventually, after 
working for a year or more to save up 
money for college. 

Despite various extenuating circum- 
stances and the possible explanations sug- 
gested above, it is likely that many among 
the 3 out of 10 would-be professionals will 
be unable to achieve their goals because of 


their lack of knowledge of the educational 
requirements of entry into the career field 
of their choice. We in vocational guidance 
have some responsibility for helping these 
3 out of 10. 

Among those who chose semi-professional 
and technical occupations, 6 out of 10 ex- 
pected to be able to continue their educa- 
tion, while 4 out of 10 had no further train- 
ing plans. 

Among this group, we find that parallel- 
ing a rise in the level of parents’ education 
is a substantial increase (from 33 per cent 
for parents with elementary school educa- 
tion, to 84 per cent for college-trained 
parents) in the proportion of seniors who 
have definite expectations of getting techni- 
cal training after high school. 

Among the 4 out of 10 who had no fur- 
ther educational plans, it is likely that many 
relied upon their high school vocational 
training to qualify them for entry jobs into 
occupations such as draftsmen, junior tech- 
nician, laboratory assistant or aide, com- 
mercial artist, tester, window dresser, and 
fashion designer. There are a few jobs, such 
as dental technician, in which one can gain 
skill through on-the-job training alone. 

We can conclude from the few facts at 
hand that some of this group of prospective 
technicians with no further training plans 
will be unable to realize their career hopes. 

All seniors were asked to state what they 
expected to earn in their chosen field the 
first year on the job and after they had 
gained 5 years of experience. The purpose 
of the question was to obtain an idea as to 
the realism of their expectations. Their col- 
lective opinions on this point would reflect 
how much down-to-earth information they 
had obtained about the occupation they had 
chosen as their life work. 

For most occupations the expected earn- 
ings figures, expressed as medians, were not 
out of line with reality. Take engineering 
as an example. TheJournal of College Place- 
ment gave $3,900 as the average starting 
salaries of recent graduates in engineering 
as reported by 174 firms in 1953. The young 
men who aspired to engineering careers 
assumed but a modest rise in the general 
level of salaries when they reported collec- 
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tively an expected salary of $4,260 during 
their first year on the job. 

The expected median earnings of prospec- 
tive nurses in the first year on the job came 
to $2,790. This figure is very close to the 
minimum beginning average for general 
staff nurse, $2,800 to $3,000 a year, accord- 
ing to the Committee on Careers in Nursing. 

Future chemists and physicists among 
Philadelphia seniors expected to earn $4,120 
in their first year in the laboratory. This 
median is very close to the actual median 
starting salary of chemists in the spring of 
1953—$4,200 a year—as reported in Chemi- 
cal and Engineering News. 

Earnings expectations after five years on 
the job are somewhat less realistic than the 
foregoing. According to B. R. Stanerson of 
the American Chemical Society, “A number 
of chemists may be disappointed after being 
in the profession for five years if they expect 
to be receiving in the neighborhood of 
$6,750 annually. Some will make it but they 
will be better than average. While we have 
no recent figures on this, we know that a 
fairly large number of industrial companies 
are increasing salaries at the rate of about 
$20 to $25 per month per year of experience. 
This would result in a salary of $5,500 
to $5,700 per year after five years of expe- 
rience.” 

Philadelphia’s future teachers are well- 
informed as to what they can expect in 
earnings. The median of $2,930 in their 
first year on the job is very close to the 
median of $3,100 paid in 1952-1953 to class- 
room teachers with 4 years of college train- 
ing in cities of 500,000 and over. These same 
seniors expected to earn a median of $4,110 
after they had been teaching for five years. 
This figure is close to the $3,935 which 
teachers starting at $3,100 might be earning 
after 5 years on the job. 

Focusing our attention on clerical, tech- 
nical, and skilled trades occupations, we can 
compare the expectations of Philadelphia's 
seniors with average salaries reported in a 
survey of “Wages and Salaries in Phila- 
delphia, October 1952” carried out by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The two sets of figures are 
not strictly comparable since the Labor De- 
partment survey covered all workers in an 
occupation while our seniors were asked to 
specify expected earnings in the first year 
and after five years on the job. A compari- 
son, however, can serve the purpose of indi- 
cating how realistic (or otherwise) the sen- 
iors were in calculating their probable earn- 
ing capacities. 

The seniors who chose careers as book- 
keepers, typists, and stenographers were 
somewhat optimistic as to first year’s earn- 
ings since their medians approximate the 
average of all workers in the occupation, 
most of whom are presumed to be workers 
of more than one year’s experience. 

They are overly optimistic on their likely 
earnings in five years, since in every case 
their median estimated income is far in 
excess of the average for all workers in the 
occupation. 

In regard to the anticipated earnings of 
future machinists and toolmakers, we find 
a recognition of the comparatively low earn- 
ings of apprentices in the median of $2,800. 
The $5,380 median for expected earnings in 
5 years, however, is about one-fourth in 
excess of the average earnings of all workers 
in these two occupations in the Philadelphia 
area in the fall of 1952. 

In summarizing the findings reported 
here, we can conclude that there is room for 
improvement in the effectiveness with which 
we put across occupational information. 

1. We ought to put much more stress on 
local job opportunities, recognizing that the 
preponderance of young people remain in 
their own communities. 

2. Young people ought to be better in- 
formed regarding the necessity for, or ad- 
vantages of, continued education in prep- 
aration for professional, semi-professional, 
and technical positions. 

8. We should take cognizance of the 
opinions of students regarding the types of 
career planning activities which they think 
are most helpful. 
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Predicting Success in the 
WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


AN SUCCESSFUL participation in a 
school’s work experience program be 
predicted by means of tests? 

The work experience program, providing 
extensive learning situations outside the 
regular classroom, is now an accepted part 
of the curriculum in numerous school sys- 
tems across the country. As the high schools 
extend their services to an ever-increasing 
proportion of our youth the importance of 
such programs can be expected to grow. 

Although prediction studies of academic 
achievement are scattered through our pro- 
fessional literature in quantity, little re- 
search can be found related to prediction in 
this newer type of educational program. 
There is no justification for assuming, with- 
out adequate investigation, that predictive 
devices useful in the typical academic situa- 
tion would be appropriate for the same use 
in this field. ‘The purpose of the study 
briefly reported here was to determine if 
success in a work experience program could 
be predicted by some of the standardized in- 
struments commonly used in other aca- 
demic areas. It was recognized at the out- 
set that such a study at best could serve 
only as a pilot study for later investigations 
more extensive in scope. 

Arrangements were made with the Kansas 
City, Missouri, public schools to use as a 
sample the students enrolled in the Coopera- 
tive Occupational Education course during 
the academic year of 1950-1951. All of the 
students enrolled in the program in half 
of the city high schools—four white and one 
negro school—were included in the original 
group. This provided an original group of 
192 students which was gradually reduced 
to 144 cases by such factors as withdrawal, 
graduation at midterm, and failure to com- 
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plete all tests. The sample was approxi- 
mately evenly divided between boys and 
girls and consisted mostly of seniors with 
only a few juniors included. 

Although unlimited testing was impos- 
sible, it seemed appropriate to collect test 
evidence concerning mental ability, inter- 
ests, personality traits, and general apti- 
tudes since these are the characteristics fre- 
quently used in general vocational coun- 
seling and in the typical academic predic- 
tion studies. Selection of tests was based 
upon consideration of such items as appro- 
priateness for the group, the existence 
within the test of distinct factors providing 
a variety of sub-scores, the general reputa- 
tion of the test, availability of the test 
within the regular testing programs, and 
the possibility of the test contributing usable 
information about the students. Four well- 
known tests covering the suggested areas 
and appearing to fit the selection criteria 
were chosen to provide the variable data. 
The tests included the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
for High School Students, 1946 form (the 
ACE); the Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
tional, form BM; the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey; and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (the GATB). The 
administration of the GATB and the use 
of the data were made possible through the 
cooperation of both the Missouri State Em- 
ployment Service and the regional office of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. 

By using all part scores or scales included 
in the four instruments $2 different vari- 
ables were available for comparison with 
the criteria. These variables included the 
Quantitative, Linguistic, and Total scores 
of the ACE; the Mechanical, Computa- 
tional, Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Liter- 
ary, Musical, Social Service, and Clerical 
interest scales of the Kuder; the General 
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Activity, Restraint, Ascendance, Sociability, 
Emotional Stability, Objectivity, Friend- 
liness, Thoughtfulness, Personal Coopera- 
uon, and Masculinity scales of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman; and the Intelligence, Verbal 
Ability, Numerical Ability, Spatial Ability, 
Form Perception, Clerical Perception, Aim- 
ing, Motor Speed, Finger Dexterity, and 
Manual Dexterity scores of the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 

The definition of “success” is a nebulous 
and hazy sort of thing which tends to vary 
from person to person. For the purposes of 
this study it seemed best to define the term 
as nearly as possible in the usual academic 
pattern. In the typical work experience pro- 
gram three parties are actually involved: 
the school, represented by the coordinator, 
the student, and the employer. Each of 
these three is involved in the determination 
of success in any specific situation in the pro- 
gram. The coordinator assigns an end-of- 
course grade to each of his students based 
upon his observation of the student at work, 
conferences with both student and em- 
ployer, and a regularly used employer's rat- 
ing scale. This grade was selected as the 
first criterion of success since, within the 
work experience program, it appeared to 
serve the same purpose as a grade assigned 
in the usual academic course. 


The Questionnaire 

A brief questionnaire was developed to 
ascertain the attitude toward the work ex- 
perience program held by the student at the 
end of the course. This included items con- 
cerning whether or not he would take the 
course if he had the year to live over again, 
the extent to which the program had 
changed his long run vocational plans, the 
value he placed upon the course compared 
with other subjects studied, and the grade 
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he would assign if he were to grade himself 
on the job. This last item, the student's 
estimate of his own grade was used as the 
second criterion of success. 

Since the employer was in daily contact 
with the student on the job, carrying on 
supervisory activities and comparisons with 
other workers he appeared to be an impor- 
tant judge of the success of the student. As 
part of the regular operation of the program 
each employer was asked to complete a 
quarterly rating scale of the student. The 
rating sheet, developed earlier by a com- 
mittee of coordinators and employers, listed 
eight major traits upon which the student 
was rated. These included quality of work, 
quantity of work, mental alertness, attend- 
ance, cooperation, personal characteristics, 
initiative, and capacity for advancement. 
Subheadings under each trait fell into three 
categories ranging from above average to 
below average. Weighted scores for items 
in each category were assigned so that a 
composite score could be assigned to the 
student based upon the employer's rating. 
The last quarterly rating scale completed by 
each employer was used as the third cri- 
terion of success. 

The three criteria of success could be 
used either independently or in combina- 
tion. Because of the variation in source of 
the criteria it seemed more appropriate to 
treat each separately. 

The major steps in the statistical treat- 
ment of the data obtained in the study can 
be outlined briefly in the six following steps: 


1. Product moment correlations were com- 
puted between each of the 32 subtests 
variables) and the three criteria. 
ose variables producing coefficients of 
correlation which were significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence were se- 
lected for use in computing a multiple 
coefficient of correlation. 
. The variables used in Step 2 were then 
reduced to the minimum number which 
would produce a multiple coefficient of 


Are tests useful predictive tools? 


correlation most — approaching that 
obtained by using all significant vari- 
ables. 

. The variables were then tested to deter- 
mine whether differences existed between 
sex groups or occupational groups. 

. A system of weighted scores for each of 
the variables remaining was developed 
for the prediction of the criterion of 
success. 

. “Success” as predicted by the system of 
weighted scores was compared with 
actual “success” as shown by the criterion 
in order to determine the efficiency of 
the prediction method. 


The statistical analysis outlined above 
revealed that several of the subtests were 
significantly related at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence to the coordinator’s end-of- 
course grade. These subtests included the 
following: all three sections of the ACE— 
Q, L, and Total; the Computational and 
the Scientific scales of the Kuder; the Objec- 
tivity and the Personal Cooperativeness 
scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman; and 
General Intelligence, Numerical, Spatial, 
and Form Perception sections of the GATB. 
The relationship between the subtests and 
the other two criteria was not of sufficient 
size to justify further statistical effort along 
those lines. 

A combination of four of the significant 
variables produced a multiple coefficient of 
correlation almost as large as that produced 
by the original eleven significant subtests 
(+0.55 vs. +0.58). These four variables 
also produced no significant differences 
between sex groups or between occupational 
groups. The four variables included the 
General Intelligence section of the GATB, 
the Kuder Computational score, and scores 
on the Personal Cooperativeness scale and 
the Objectivity scale of the Guilford-Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey. These four 
subtests were used to develop a system of 
weighted scores which could be summed to 
produce an index for predicting the stu- 
dent’s end-of-course grade. Summed scores 
greater than 4.0 were predicted as equiva- 
lent of an A grade, those between 3.5 and 
3.9 were predicted as B's, 3.0 to 3.4 as C’s, 
2.5 to 2.9 D’s, and scores below 2.5 were 


considered as failures. An abridged version 
of the table of weighted scores is shown in 
TABLE |. 

A comparison of the grades actually 
assigned by the coordinators with the grades 
predicted by the tables revealed that final 
grades could be predicted within plus or 
minus one grade category in 88 per cent of 
the cases in the original group. Caution 
would prevent the application of this device 
to any other work experience group without 
first checking it against local data through 
the use of cross validation techniques. 


TABLE 1 


An Abridged Version of Table of Weighted 
Scores for Each Variable Score for Prediction 
of Teachers’ Grades in Kansas City COE Group 


Weighted Score 
Kuder 
Comp 


Raw 


Score GATB-G G-ZO G-ZP 


This study suggests that the predictive 
devices used in the traditional academic 
situation are also useful in predicting suc- 
cess in the work experience program. This 
conclusion should have considerable signifi- 
cance for work experience coordinators 
and for school guidance workers since both 
are frequently involved in assisting students 
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4 
5 
6 
150 2.250 
140 2.100 
130 1.950 
120 1.800 
110 1.650 
100 1.500 
1.350 
1.200 
1.050 
0.975 1.430 
0.900 1.320 
0.825 1.210 
0.750 1.100 
0.675 0.990 
0.600 0.880 
0.525 0.770 
0.450 0.660 1.350 1.350 
0.375 0.550 1.125 1.125 
0.300 0.440 0.900 0.900 
0.225 0.330 0.675 0.675 
0.150 0.220 0.450 0.450 
0.075 0.110 0.225 0.225 
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in program planning. Most schools that 
have included work experience programs 
in their curriculum have also developed 
some form of a guidance and testing pro- 
gram. In many such cases, then, the data 
from which local predictive devices, similar 
to the one described here, could be de- 
veloped are already at hand. The research 
needed to create such a device for local use 
is not an overwhelming task in either hours 
or statistical skill. 

While the coefficients of correlation re- 
ported in this study are only moderate in 
size some improvements over chance pre- 
diction is indicated. This approach, then, 
is that much better than no basis at all for 
prediction or the “rule of thumb” method 
occasionally used. Certainly no profession- 
ally trained counselor would place total de- 
pendence upon any single predictive device, 
but every counselor has been confronted 
with the situation where a tool with limited 
use can be of real assistance. It has been 
pointed out elsewhere that a more impor- 
tant consideration in selecting a testing de- 
vice for use than a high validity coefficient 
alone is determining the extent to which 
the instrument adds information not avail- 
able from other sources. 

Some schools are interested in determin- 
ing the portion of the student body that 
could benefit from participation in the work 
experience program. The development, on 
the local level, of a predictive device similar 
to that described here might be helpful in 
attempting to predict the possible maximum 
load in this program. Again attention 
should be focused upon using a wide range 
of techniques rather than a single tool. 

Many schools, on the other hand, because 
of limited staff or facilities are forced to 
restrict participation in the work experience 
program to only a few of the students desir- 
ing entrance. The use of predictive devices 
of this type might be of assistance in deter- 
mining which students can be admitted and 
which must be rejected. Every counselor 
and coordinator recognizes the occasional 


existence of special factors which overrule 
all other data in deciding upon selection. 
In many cases, however, all other factors 
appear to be nearly equal and at this point 
a tool of this type can be useful. 

Emphasis upon general personality traits 
and general intelligence is apparent with 
three of the four final variables falling in 
these two areas. Some questions might 
justifiably be raised as to whether general 
attitudes toward the work situation and to- 
ward employers and fellow workers might 
not be more important than the specific job 
skills that are acquired in the training proc- 
ess. This is further accented when one ob- 
serves the tendency of many employers to 
assign relatively simple tasks to the stu- 
dents engaged in the work experience pro- 
gram. 

The most significant finding in the study 
is the need for further exploration in the 
development of predictive tools in this area. 
The limited sample included in this pilot 
study did not permit extensive comparisons 
between various occupational groups. It 
would seem reasonable to conclude that in 
addition to the four variables found to have 
general predictive significance in this study 
there are others that are specifically appli- 
cable to particular occupational groups. 
Determining which subtests have such value 
would increase the efficiency of this ap- 
proach. This could be accomplished by se- 
lecting larger groups in each of several 
occupational areas than could be included 
here. Further attention should also be 
given to the possible existence of subtests 
that might show significant differences be- 
tween sex groups. 

If counselors and other guidance workers 
accept the point of view that prognosis is 
one of the most important of their activities 
they must also accept the obligation of 
assisting in the development and improve- 
ment of tools and techniques that will be 
useful in that prognosis. This places a 
direct responsibility for continued research 
on each professional worker. 


Literature 
DEALING WITH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
In the Elementary School 


Grom EDUCATORS have contended that 
vocational guidance has a place in the 
elementary school. They have discussed 
the need for such a program and how it 
could be incorporated in the elementary 
school program. It is the purpose of this 
article to summarize the literature dealing 
with this phase of elementary school guid- 
ance. 

Perhaps the earliest source which deals 
specifically with vocational guidance in the 
elementary school is McCracken and 
Lamb [7]. They suggest a graduated voca- 
tional guidance course of study starting 
at the kindergarten level and terminating at 
the sixth grade. They include a bibliog- 
raphy for each grade as well as suggested 
stories, songs, slides, films, and various 
teacher aids to be used in such a program. 
They discuss such methods of instruction as 
field trips, educational films, slides, ex- 
hibits, and the use of outside speakers. The 
authors believe that there is a need for 
bringing specific occupational information 
to elementary school children because of 
the great number of children, at that time 
(1923), leaving school at about the sixth 
grade. 

Bailard [2] states that children in kinder- 
garten and above should get a foundation 
for vocational guidance. She is of the opin- 
ion that children’s dramatic play, plus their 
trips to the airport, dairy, etc. give them 
a good idea about the world at work. The 
children can also learn about the dignity 
of work. Wise teachers can help to give 
children the idea that every workman con- 
tributes as much as the next one to the wel- 
fare of the community. This can help to 
overcome some of the community's later 
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pressures for the status of a “professional 
position.” This period, she believes, is the 
opportune time to dignify work itself. 

Woodhouse [9] also suggests that the 
elementary school is the place to teach 
children about the dignity of work. The 
most important aspect of vocational guid- 
ance at this level is inculcating youngsters 
with good social attitudes toward work and 
removing the stigma attributed to factory 
and domestic work. The true democracy 
of work is needed in the schools in order to 
prevent future embarrassment by false so- 
cial standards. This level is also the place 
to arouse the curiosity of children about 
occupations, to start interests in fields of 
work and to develop in them the desire to 
ask questions. Such curriculum areas as 
geography, current events, and literature 
offer opportunities to mention and discuss 
occupations. Cumulative records, carefully 
kept from the first grade on, concerning the 
activities, achievements, grades, and teach- 
ers’ comments about the youngsters, are 
valuable guides to the choice of a high 
school. The children’s parents are an im- 
portant aspect of this program and they 
must be given an intelligent understanding 
of their child’s weaknesses and strengths as 
well as the democratic social attitudes 
needed toward choosing an occupation. 

Duffy [4] describes the use of dramatic 
play as a technique to acquaint pupils with 
various occupations. She relates how she 
uses such play activities with her first grade 
class. She also describes her awakening to 
the realization that vocational guidance has 
a place in the total guidance program of 
her school. 

Jensen [5, 6] says that the foundation of 
vocational guidance should be laid in the 
grade schools so that the program of the 
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junior and senior high school counselors 
would prove more effective in helping stu- 
dents to select and prepare for their careers. 
Much of the vocational guidance could be 
done in the regular classes as part of the 
curriculum. The teacher is the key per- 
son in this program. She suggests a plan 
that would stress the development in chil- 
dren of certain vocational attitudes and 
habits which would help start them on their 
vocational ways. She also discusses the use 
of a vocational questionnaire to be filled in 
by pupils in order to obtain helpful in- 
formation about them. This information 
is supplemented by teacher-parent confer- 
ences. The questionnaire is passed on to 
junior high school in aiding counselors in 
their work. Various methods which could 
be used are also discussed—scrapbooks about 
careers; audio-visual aids; outside speak- 
ers, etc. 

Buell [3] states that there is a need for 
vocational guidance in the elementary 
schools. Elementary school children must 
receive some form of occupational informa- 
tion in order to help them in their choice 
of courses in high school. If this choice is 
to be a wise one the pupils must have a 
knowledge of two things: (1) they should 
have some idea of what occupation they in- 
tend to follow as a career; (2) they should 
have some knowledge of the educational re- 
quirements. The key person in this pro- 
gram is the teacher. The teaching of oc- 
cupational information is done in an in- 
cidental manner—the curriculum, clubs, 
assembly programs, songs, plays, games, 
and audio-visual aids. The school should 
have a reference list for use in each occupa- 
tion. Buell recommends that vocational 
guidance be spread out throughout the ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades 
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rather than being concentrated in the last 
year of junior high school. 

Torrance [8] proposes the use of role 
playing and role training as vocational 
guidance techniques for vocational orienta- 
tion in the elementary schools. He sug- 
gests that the community make a survey of 
its characteristic roles as well as some char- 
acteristic roles outside the community and 
that the children be assigned these roles 
(teacher, doctor, etc.). The children would 
enact them and then discuss discrepancies 
between the actions of the actor and the 
demands of the role in terms of adequacy 
and enjoyment. He believes this tech- 
nique seems especially fruitful with groups 
of low 1.Q. elementary school children. He 
also suggests that this vocational guidance 
techniques could start in the nursery school 
and be used up the educational ladder to 
professional schools as well as in employ- 
ment agencies. 

Adams [/) feels that vocational guidance 
is a continuous process which should fol- 
low the youngsters from the time they start 
their education until they are working suc- 
cessfully in some occupation. The role of 
the elementary school in this process is not 
to impart information about specific voca- 
tions but to acquaint the pupils in a general 
way with the working world around them. 
Occupational information could be taught 
incidentally throughout the curriculum and 
that the teacher should become “vocational 
guidance minded.” The most important 
phase of this program is to cultivate in chil- 
dren the desire to secure reliable informa- 
tion before they make their vocational 
choices in the future. It is certainly not 
the place for any vocational choice. 


Conclusion 

The elementary school no longer occupies 
the position it held while McCracken and 
Lamb were writing their book. At that 
time there was a great need for specific 


occupational information in the elementary 
school because it was the only school the 
majority of pupils attended and its alumni 
went immediately into full time employ- 
ment. It was in answer to this need that 
McCracken and Lamb wrote their book. 

In marked contrast to this condition is 
the current situation. Large numbers of 
adolescents are remaining in school to con- 
tinue their training. The present-day ele- 
mentary school no longer is the terminal 
point in the education of these adolescents. 
It now serves as the introductory level in 
an articulated system of school units. 
There is no immediate need, at least in most 
elementary schools throughout the country, 
for the kind of specific occupational in- 
formation that immediately precedes place- 
ment. The other articles dealing with vo- 
cational guidance in the elementary school, 
in contrast to McCracken and Lamb, are 
based on this situation. 

The chief arguments these writers offer 
for vocational guidance in the elementary 
school are that it lays the foundation for 
future vocational choice and counseling and 


that it instills in children good social atti- 
tudes toward all kinds and levels of occu- 


pations. Occupational information is im- 
parted to children in an incidental way 
through the use of games, plays, clubs, as- 
sembly programs, audio-visual aids, and ex- 
cursions. The children are given experi- 


ences which attempt to acquaint them with 
and to give them an appreciation of the 
working world around them. Teachers 
with a guidance point of view are the key 
personnel in such a program. They try to 
recognize the special abilities and interests 
of their students and to give them oppor- 
tunities for expression. Through the use 
of the curriculum, the children learn about 
the occupations and people of the world. 
Vocational guidance thus serves as one as- 
pect of the elementary school guidance 
program which follows the students up the 
educational ladder. 
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OUR VALUES 


Values are as unstable as the forms of clouds. The things that possess 
them are exposed to all the contingencies of existence, and they are in- 
different to our likings and tastes. Good things change and vanish not 
only with changes in the environing medium but with changes in our- 


selves.—John Dewey. 
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Vocational and Medical 
AGENCIES COLLABORATE 


by HERMAN GENDEL and WILLIAM GELLMAN 


EDICAL AND vocational agencies have 

come to recognize the need of working 
together for the purpose of helping patients 
return to the life of the community after 
illness. As vocational agencies, we are con- 
cerned with the best ways of helping the in- 
dividual in his return to a productive work 
life. Rehabilitation, however, involves 
many disciplines besides medicine and voca- 
tional guidance. Collaboration is the bring- 
ing together and working together of the 
various professions that are skilled in deal- 
ing with the problems of a patient. Collab- 
oration has helped in rehabilitation by has- 
tening physical recovery of the patient and 
facilitating smooth resumption of life's 
daily activity in the family and in the com- 
munity. The patient is an individual who 
must be treated as a total person. He 
cannot be treated medically for tuberculosis 
without treating and helping him with his 
emotional, family, community, and voca- 
tional problems. Rehabilitation, then, is 
a unified program, and must include in its 
carrying out a concern with the medical, 
psychological, social, economic, and voca- 
tional aspects of a patient's life. T. Burling 
states the concept as follows: 

Rehabilitation is the organization of effort to 
bring about functional restoration of the patient. 
It rests on the recognition that injury and dis- 
ease are meaningful, simply because they interfere 
with the integrated activity of human beings. It 
is obvious that the philosophy of rehabilitation is 
closely related to the psychiagric insistence on the 
whole man. . . . Removal of symptoms is mean- 
ingless busy work unless it is one step toward the 
patient’s return to full human living.’ 
~ HERMAN Genpet. is Head of Guidance and Place- 
ment at Chicago’s Jewish Vocational Service where 
GrLLMAN is Executive Director. 
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What is the nature of collaboration? 
Essentially it is a process of the various dis- 
ciplines focusing upon a given individual, 
each providing a unique evaluation which, 
when fitted into those of other disciplines, 
provides for an integrated picture of diag- 
nosis and treatment. Thus, the members 
of the joint planning group engaged in the 
collaborative process work together as a 
team; as a team they are able to make a 
better diagnosis because the patient is 
viewed as he functions in different areas 
and situations. A clearer treatment plan 
and the establishment of feasible rehabilita- 
tion goals is possible when the totality of 
skills is utilized. It is in the team that the 
problems of communication are worked out 
and a unified basis of viewing patients is 
developed. The vocational counselor tries 
to find out what the psychiatrist means and 
the psychiatrist learns what the vocational 
counselor means by vocational choice and 
skill. Each team member contributes by 
adjusting his treatment emphasis to the 
needs of the over-all treatment process. 

The unique contribution of the voca- 
tional services to collaboration are: (1) 
an appreciation and knowledge of the work 
world and labor market and how it affects 
the individual; (2) awareness of how ill- 
ness changes an individual's concept of self 
as a worker; (3) an understanding and 
evaluation of the individual as he functions 
in a work situation including such factors 
as work tolerance and attitudes; and (4) the 
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follow-up and support of a person after he 
is actually working. 

Knowledge of the labor market, working 
conditions and the possibility of employ- 
ment provides a picture of one aspect of 
reality which helps in determining the over- 
all treatment plan. Specifically, as voca- 
tional counselors who know the conditions 
and possibilities of employment, we can do 
the following: (1) indicate which jobs may 
be available now or in the future; (2) ex- 
plain the minimum requirements which an 
individual must possess to obtain and hold 
a given job; and (3) provide information 
on the working conditions in various jobs 
or occupations so that the team can decide 
whether the individual can function in that 
situation. 

Knowledge of the labor market gives the 
counselor the ability to indicate which work 
possibilities may realistically be considered 
for a patient and which possibilities may 
be contraindicated. It therefore provides a 
jumping-off point for consideration of treat- 
ment needs and plans in terms of work 
possibilities. 

Changes in Concept of self 

The second point, changes in the in- 
dividual’s concept of self as a worker, as- 
sumes that certain patients will have diff- 
culty in resuming productive employment 
because they are no longer able to visualize 
themselves as workers. The sick person who 
has lost some of his capacity for the work 
he did prior to his illness, has to learn a 
new role; he has to visualize himself in a 
new situation. In effect, the traumatic ex- 
perience of illness has emphasized his feel- 
ings of inadequacy or dependency. If we 
assume that the concept of self as a worker 
is central to vocational adjustment, it would 
follow that those patients who still see them- 
selves as mature and independent can ac- 
cept the frustrations and compromises in- 
volved in working although handicapped. 
Those individuals who no longer accept 


themselves in an independent role due to’ 


their illness would be unable to function 
at their highest capacity in a work situa- 
tion. 

During the treatment process the voca- 
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tional counselor, through counseling and 
the use of guided work experience pro- 
grams, can help individuals to relearn their 
role as workers. The emphasis is placed 
upon the patient’s development of a posi- 
tive attitude toward himself as a worker 
and his overcoming motivational or attitu- 
dinal barriers toward employment. It is 
in this stage of rehabilitation that place- 
ment of the patient in a protected work 
situation can be of tremendous assistance. 

The third contribution of the vocational 
counselor is understanding and evaluation 
of the patient as he functions in a work 
situation. This represents a relatively new 
approach to the problem of rehabilitation. 
It is an attempt to integrate interviewing 
data, psychological testing and on-the-job 
observation of work-behavior to provide a 
dynamic picture of the individual as a func- 
tioning worker. The vocational counselor 
focuses upon those abilities which the in- 
dividual can use in a work-setting, and at- 
tempts to determine which factors in the 
work process will help or hamper the in- 
dividual as a worker. Essentially, it en- 
visages the formulation of a psychological 
work profile which enables the vocational 
counselor to determine the type of working 
conditions and interpersonal relations on 
the job which will permit the patient to 
function adequately. It also strives to dis- 
cover which capacities or abilities can be 
used most effectively in a true work setting. 

An important tool in this process is the 
use of a sheltered or protective work situa- 
tion, which permits observation and allows 
manipulation of various factors. The work- 
shop programs of the Jewish Vocational 
Services represent an approach to the solv- 
ing of this problem of dealing with the work 
behavior of physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally handicapped individuals. 


Counseling and Follow-Up 

The fourth point, counseling and follow- 
up after the patient has secured employ- 
ment, is one which tends to be neglected. 
Most vocational agencies emphasize selective 
placement. They tend to overlook the 
needs of the individual during his initial 
orientation to the job and subsequent de- 
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velopment. From such follow-up inter- 
views, material secured can be used to de- 
velop new rehabilitation goals or to indi- 
cate further needs in the treatment process. 
Since rehabilitation must be conceived of 
as a continuing process, the vocational goals 
of the individual will change as he develops 
in his role as a worker. The new goals 
should be reflected in the over-all rehabili- 
tation plan. 

The experience of the Chicago Jewish 
Vocational Service in two different hospital 
settings emphasizes the difference between 
collaboration and consultation. In one, we 
are part of a team which includes a physi- 
cian, psychiatrist, nurses, occupational and 
physical therapist, social worker, and voca- 
tional counselor. There is an underlying 
philosophy which holds that total rehabili- 
tation is a unified program embracing a 
variety of functions, each function contrib- 
uting its part together or separately, when 
and where needed. We think of this as 
collaboration. At the other, the vocational 
counselor is used as a consultant. The 
medical social worker is the liaison worker 
between psychiatrist and doctor, or be- 
tween doctor and counselor. The program 
is not integrated and the patients’ problems 
in different areas—physical, social, or voca- 
tional~are dealt with as almost unrelated 
entities. 

What are some of the results of the col- 
laborative as contrasted with the consulta- 
tive service? In the first the participants 
of the team examine together the nature of 
the patients handicap—we learn its limits 
and can outline the area in which we can 
work. We learn what potentials are left to 
the patient and can plan for the develop- 
ment of these potentials along with the 
start of medical, psychiatric, or social treat- 
ment. Third, we know when it is safe to 
remove the medical, psychiatric, or social 
supports so that the patient can start func- 
tioning within the limits imposed. Finally, 
in the collaborative relationship, we have a 
better and fuller history and understanding 
to help the vocational counselor in his in- 
dividual work with the patient. 

In the consultative service, our contact 
with the patient usually starts after he 
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leaves the hospital. Our information and 
understanding about his illness and handi- 
cap may be incomplete. Recommendations 
from the medical service may be difficult 
to follow out and communications between 
interested services and the patient are cir- 
cuitous. But most important of all, the 
patient is not given the feeling that there 
was in operation a total service, interested 
in his total readjustment into society. It is 
not implied that consultation is not a use- 
ful method of operation, or that this par- 
ticular hospital program is not worth 
while, but the advantages of the team ap- 
proach to total rehabilitation including the 
vocational counselors is so apparent, that 
we have concluded a consultative program 
is not as effective. We recognize that even 
though the vocational counselor generally 
works in the vocational setting rather than 
in the hospital, this concept in the collab- 
orative process—of his being part of a team 
—has minimized his difficulty of not being 
employed full time in the hospital setting. 
Where the vocational counselor is used in a 
consultative capacity, however, these prob- 
lems have not been worked out as well. 

Our experience with the two approaches 
cited emphasizes the importance of a com- 
plete team-work approach. 

The suggestions which follow for streng- 
thening the collaboration between the 
disciplines are predicated on the de- 
velopment of a total rehabilitation program 
in the hospital in which medical, psychiat- 
ric, vocational, social work, and ancillary 
disciplines function as a team. 


1. The hospital must recognize that the 
essence of the team approach resides in 
cooperation and integration within the 
institution. 

. There must be a well-formulated policy, 
clearly understood by all the disciplines 
one professional personnel in the hos- 

i 

‘ ae must be clearly defined. 

. There must be some recognition of the 
time element and need for best use of 
time. 

. Each participant in the collaborating 
team representing a different skill must 
be certain of its objectives and operate 
within its competence. 


. There must be a primary responsibility 
for the team, with each participant's re- 
sponsibility clearly understood and no 
one service feeling it has a vested inter- 
est in the patient. 

. There must be some recognition on the 
os of each participant that each skill 

as something to contribute and respect 
must be shown to each participating 
member. 

. There must be res for the dignity of 
each member of the team as oa es of 
the patient and the team must have a 
democratic, permissive atmosphere. 


The team can use the skill of the voca- 
tional counselor best in the following ways: 


1. When there is a medical choice to be 
made which may influence the type of 
disability. For example, in a spinal 
fusion whether the patient's head should 
be set forward or straight may be deter- 
mined by his occupation rather than by 
medical considerations alone. 

. When the development of the patient 
has reached a point where he is ready to 
consider the problems he will encounter 
in entering the labor market or in re- 


turning to work. For example, if he is 


uncertain about his ability to return 
to an active job such as retail shoe sales 
and wants to consider that or other pos- 
sibilities of employment. 

. When the patient has to change his oc- 
cupation or relearn an occupational skill 
or when he has to transfer his skill from 
one occupation to another. 

. When it becomes necessary to evaluate 
his skills, abilities, and job performance. 

. When the patient is fearful of work or 
unable to conceive of himself as a worker. 

. During the period of job placement and 
follow-up after placement. 


Thus it can be seen that the role of the 
vocational counselor changes during the re- 
habilitative process and as the patient comes 
closer to occupational reality the counselor 
is more actively concerned with the de- 
velopment of a plan and program. 

Today as we look at collaboration and 
the vocational counselor’s part in this proc- 
ess, we have to review again our contribu- 
tion. In Chicago, we believe we are deal- 
ing with the following fundamental ques- 
tions. We try to consider them in relation 


to each counseling situation and integrate 
them into the work of the team: 


1. The meaning of the handicap to the 
counselee. 

. The meaning of work to the counselee. 
. The ability of the counselee to adjust to 
and function in a work environment. 

. The placeability of the counselee. 


Considerations of this nature are of pri- 
mary importance in vocational rehabilita- 
tion work and should be brought into the 
guidance process as soon as_ possible. 
Neglecting them may result in the not un- 
common situation of a physically rehabili- 
tated individual who is unable or unwill- 
ing to utilize his assets in a work situation. 
For example, the meaning of a handicap 
to an individual is a reflection of the rela- 
tionship of the handicap to his character 
structure. It indicates the degree to which 
it underpins ego defenses, whether it per- 
mits him to function, and whether allevia- 
tion or removal of the handicap would re- 
structure personality defenses or continue 
individual malfunctioning. 

When considering the meaning of work, 
the counselor must be concerned with the 
following: (1) the counselee’s own concep- 
tion of economic security; (2) his attitudes 
toward independence and dependence; (3) 
his willingness to assume the social role of 
a productive worker; and (4) the changed 
personality which emerges. The derivation 
and manner of acquiring satisfaction from 
work becomes significant, as well as the 
meaning of success or failure. Such con- 
siderations furnish essential clues to the 
motivations and attitudes of a client in a 
work situation and the degree of flexibility 
in his vocational pattern. 

The question—that of dealing with func- 
tioning ability in a work situation—begins 
with employability. Can the counselee 
function at a minimum level in a work 
situation? That is to say, is he employable 
in the technical sense of possessing the ca- 
pacity to work productively? Both ques- 
tions touch upon motivation as well as 
physical abilities. However, counselors, in 
their preoccupation with physical assets 
and liabilities, tend to overlook motiva- 
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tional and attitudinal aspects. In striving 
to develop greater skills or physical assets 
they assume a higher degree of training 
means increased employability and place- 
ability. This is a questionable hypothesis 
unless we know what types of working con- 
ditions enhance or decrease a given coun- 
selee’s ability to function in a work situa- 
tion. This is particularly true in dealing 
with emotionally handicapped persons 
where oftentimes the basic problem is not 
the absence or presence of abilities, but the 
degree to which the counselee utilizes them 
in a work situation. In such instances, it 
is necessary to determine the strength of 
the factors preventing utilization of abili- 


In 5 years elementary-school enrollment 
In 5 years secondary-school enrollment 
In 10 years secondary-school enrollment 


In 5 years college enrollment 
In 10 years college enrollment 


ties before recommending long term train- 
ing. Using a transitional workshop to 
evaluate a counselee’s adjustive capacity 
would avoid the costly error of assuming 
that training will assist a client who is not 
motivated to use his abilities. It should be 
noted that in some instances a recommen- 
dation for training serves as a pseudo-solu- 
tion which permits counselors to postpone 
consideration of the counselee’s attitude 
towards work. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the counselors’ evaluation of the mean- 
ing of the handicap to the patient as a 
worker, is one of the focal points for the 
meaningful use of the collaborative process. 


will increase over 5'/, million 
will increase 1°/, million 

will increase 41/, million 

will increase 667,000 

will increase nearly 2 million 


In contrast with 1954-1955, there must be: 


220,000 more elementary school teachers in 
71,380 more high-school teachers in 
170,240 more high-school teachers in 
55,580 more college teachers in 

154,080 more college teachers in 


1959-1960 
1959-1960 
1964-1965 
1959-1960 
1964-1965 


—New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association Newsletter. 
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Evaluation of a College 
Counseling Program 


ACULTY ADVISERS and other student per- 

sonnel workers frequently counsel new 
college freshmen regarding their scholastic 
progress and plans in terms of test scores, 
grades, and other measures of ability and 
achievement. Although this kind of coun- 
seling is widely accepted there is still little 
experimental evidence to support it. In an 
attempt to obtain some evidence in support 
of this kind of counseling, a counseling pro- 
gram for new freshmen was conducted and 
studied at the University of Wisconsin. In 
the design of the program, counseling was 
regarded as an educational technique as 
described by Berdie [/], and as distinct 
from psychotherapy as indicated by Mowrer 
[3]. Berdie [1] described counseling as a 
unique educational experience applicable 
to all students. Mowrer [3] differentiated 
between counseling and psychotherapy, in- 
dicating that counseling is concerned with 
conscious conflicts requiring an essentially 
specialized common sense approach. Coun- 
seling in this study was thus considered as 
a learning experience for new freshmen 
with their usual kinds of college adjust- 
ment problems. Three criteria were chosen 
for use in evaluating the counseling pro- 
gram: scholastic improvement, change in 
self-prediction, and student satisfaction 
with it. 

Scholastic improvement as a criterion for 
the evaluation of counseling has been criti- 
cized frequently. The principal criticism 
is that good scholastic achievement is not 
necessarily a desirable outcome of counsel- 
ing, and, even if it were a desirable out- 
come, there are no measures of scholastic 
achievement that are sufficiently valid and 
reliable. Rogers [5], Travers [9], and Sar- 
bin and Bordin [7] seem to prefer personal 
and social adjustment to scholastic improve- 
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ment, indicating that scholastic improve- 
ment may or may not indicate such ad- 
justment. Read [4] and Sarbin [6] have 
indicated that college grades are really too 
unreliable and invalid to be of value as 
measures of scholastic achievement. Not- 
withstanding the merits of these considera- 
tions, two others seem to outweigh them. 
The primary justification for counseling 
services within the context of higher educa- 
tion would seem to be that of helping 
individuals to adjust to the instructional 
program which is, really, the principal 
source for intellectual, personal, and social 
development. No one will deny the im- 
portance of total adjustment but adjust- 
ment to required learning would appear to 
be the primary goal of counseling in col- 
lege. Regarding the use of grades as meas- 
ures of scholastic achievement, studies by 
Read [4], and by Ferguson and Crooks [2] 
show that grades do have some validity and 
reliability even though not as high a degree 
as may be desired. Furthermore, it cannot 
be denied that grades, however determined, 
are important to students in terms of their 
own educational progress and plans. Both 
admissions officers and prospective employ- 
ers accept grades as reasonable measures of 
scholastic achievement. 

The criterion of improvement in accu- 
racy of self-predictions was chosen as a 
means of determining what students had 
learned about themselves during the coun- 
seling program. Self-prediction i~ this study 
was regarded as a prediction made by a stu- 
dent as to what level of scholastic achieve- 
ment he himself would attain at a future 
time. Thus, if a student were to under- 
stand objective measures of his own ability 
and achievement during the counseling he 
might then make more accurate self-predic- 
tions of his final grades after the counseling 
than before. 

Student satisfaction was selected as a 
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criterion so that satisfaction with the coun- 
seling could be compared with scholastic 
improvement and change in self-predic- 
tions. Student satisfaction is a criterion 
that has been used frequently in the evalua- 
tion of counseling but criticized severely. 
The principal criticisms are the possible 
invalidity and unreliability of self-reports 
regarding satisfaction and the possible 
irrelevance of counseling satisfaction to the 
worth of counseling. In this study, efforts 
were made to increase validity by improv- 
ing the method of securing self reports. 


The. Procedure 


_ In order to determine scholastic improve- 
ment, semester grades of those who received 
the counseling were compared to those of 
a matched group who did not receive the 
counseling. To determine change in self- 
predictions, those made just prior to the 
counseling were compared with those made 
immediately after the counseling. Student 
satisfaction was determined from self- 
reports made at the end of each counseling 
session. 

One hundred new freshman men were 
selected. First, 150 were selected by ran- 
dom individual sampling without replace- 
ment from the 576 men who had registered, 
with no previous college credit, in a general 
liberal arts course at the University of 
Wisconsin. From these 150, 50 were elimi- 
nated principally because of withdrawal 
from their course of study or because they 
had received similar counseling at the Uni- 
versity Student Counseling Center. Each 
one of the remaining 100 new freshmen had 
essentially the same counseling experience. 
Each one attended a 25 minute counseling 
session with the same counselor during a 
three week period following the first six 
weeks of classes. Each student reported 
voluntarily for the counseling as the result 
of a letter and a telephone call, both of 
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which explained the nature and purpose of 
the counseling program. 

After some friendly introductory remarks, 
the counselor showed each student the 
grades freshmen of last year’s class had 
made, using a chart of the grades actually 
earned by “a random 100 college freshmen.” 
On the chart, these 100 were divided into 
ten equal groups, showing the grades 
earned by each ten. He asked the student 
to indicate on the chart to which ten he 
thought he belonged. The student thus 
could learn about the scholastic achieve- 
ment of last year’s freshman class while 
recording how he thought his achievement 
would compare with that class. 

The counselor then showed the student 
a card listing the subjects in which he was 
currently enrolled. He asked the student 
to designate two letter grades for each 
course, one for the highest possible final 
semester grade he thought he could earn 
and the other the lowest possible. When 
the student had completed this, the coun- 
selor averaged his grades to determine what 
group of ten in “a random group of 100” 
he belonged according to his own predic- 
tions of grades. 

Introducing the subject of scholastic 
ability, or academic aptitude, with another 
chart, the counselor explained the general 
level of ability of college freshmen as com- 
pared both to the population in general, 
and to a population of high school seniors. 
He showed the student on the chart the 
academic aptitude’ of last year’s freshman 
class, and how each ten of a given 100 
students had measured. He asked the stu- 
dent to indicate to which ten he thought he 
belonged and then told him to what ten he 
actually did belong in terms of a given 
academic aptitude test.1_ This enabled the 
student to learn of his tested ability as 
compared to that of his classmates. 


* American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination. 


The counselor used another chart in 
discussing the results of certain achievement 
tests the student had taken. The counselor 
explained to the student that he was show- 
ing him what he had learned while in high 
school in comparison to what other fresh- 
men had learned. This chart showed a ten 
point scale for each of five achievement 
tests: social studies, literature, science, art, 
and mathematics. Each point on each of 
the five scales represented a decile standing. 
The counselor asked the student to indicate 
his decile standing or the “group of ten to 
which he thought he belonged.” He then 
showed the student where he did belong on 
the scale according to his performance on 
certain achievement tests.” 

The next phase of the counseling was a 
recapitulation of what had just taken place. 
This gave the student an opportunity to 
re-learn the information which had just 
been presented. The student could thus 
review the relationships of his own self- 
predictions and estimates to corresponding 
objective measures. At this point, the coun- 
selor explained the student's predicted 
grade-point average, or “University Fore- 
cast,"* as determined from his high school 
rank and score on an academic aptitude test. 
The student then raade a final prediction 
regarding his over-all achievement for the 
semester by indicating his decile standing 
on the chart of a decile distribution of 
grades actually earned by last year’s 
freshmen. 

The counselor then showed the student 
an interview form briefly describing each 
phase of the counseling session. The coun- 
selor asked him to indicate, for each phase, 
whether or not he thought that phase was 
helpful, not helpful, or annoying in terms 
of his own progress and plans. After he 
had told the counselor which blank to 
check, he was asked to indicate both what 


* American Council tive General Culture 
Test, revised series, Form X, and American Council 
Cooperative Mathematics Pre-Test for College Stu- 
dents, Form Y. 

* Based on a ion equation where X equals 
the predicted grade-point average, Y equals high 
school percentile rank, and Z equals total percentile 
score on the ACE (Wisconsin freshman norms): 
X = 0.0140Y + 0.0128Z — 0.4335. 
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he liked least and what he liked most about 
the interview. The counselor emphasized 
the fact that frank, honest opinion, whether 
unfavorable or not, was what was wanted 
and accordingly showed his complete ap- 
proval to each response regardless of its 
nature. 

The counseling period closed with the 
counselor encouraging the student to ask 
any questions he might have and to return 
for further counsel. 

A group comparable to the counseled 
group was obtained by matching each one 
of the 100 students who were counseled 
with another student who was not coun- 
seled either in this program or at the Stu- 
dent Counseling Center, who was a new 
freshman man in a general liberal arts 
course, and who had essentially the same 
scholastic ability and the same rank in high 
school. The two groups were thus quite 
comparable. For example, the mean of the 
scores on a scholastic ability test* for the 
counseled group was 49.01, not significantly 
different from the mean for the non-coun- 
seled group which was 48.08. Likewise, the 
mean high school percentile rank for the 
counseled group was 69.12, not significantly 
different from the mean for the non-coun- 
seled group which was 69.74. 


Results 


The counseling program had no notice- 
able effect upon the scholastic achievement 
of the group of students who participated 
in it. The mean scholastic average of the 
participants was just above a C average and 
not significantly different from the mean 
scholastic average of either the matched 
control group or of all University of Wis- 
consin freshman men. 

No evidence was found that the counsel- 
ing improved the accuracy of self-predic- 
tions. Expressed as deciles on a decile dis- 
tribution of final semester grades, the mean 
of the self-predictions made before the 
counseling was 6.12; the mean of the self- 
predictions made after the counseling was 


‘Total percentile score (Wisconsin freshman 
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5.98; whereas the mean of actual achieve- 
ment was 4.98. The means of self-predic- 
tions (6.12 and 5.98), not significantly dif- 
ferent from each other, were both well 
above and significantly different from the 
mean of actual achievement (4.98). 

Evidence was found that college fresh- 
‘men do react favorably to individual coun- 
seling which provides them with objective 
information about their own academic 
ability and achievement in relation both to 
their classmates and to their own self-pre- 
dictions and self-estimates. Tastes 1, 2, 
and 3 show the reactions of the students to 
the counseling as reported by them at the 
close of the counseling period. Most of the 
students thought it was helpful to their own 
progress and plans to learn about their 
performance on ability and achievement 
tests. 


Conclusion 


Interpretation of the comparisons of the 
data with the criteria must be considered in 
terms of the sample studied. The 100 stu- 


dents were selected at random, meaning 
that every male first semester freshman in a 
liberal arts course at the University of Wis- 
consin had an equal chance of becoming a 
member of the sample. The sample thus 
included a wide range of students in terms 
of their scholastic ability and high school 
background, not to mention many of the 
other individual and socio-economic differ- 
ences. 

Perhaps some of the students in the 
sample did improve in scholastic achieve- 
ment and did assess their scholastic work 
more objectively as a result of the counsel- 
ing. It would seem logical to hypothesize 
that students can be taught to assess their 
own scholastic worth objectively, and, fur- 
ther, that such an assessment could affect 
their scholastic performance. Perhaps an- 
other counseling program should be con- 
ducted using the same criteria but using 
data from a different sample, such as one 
of potentially good students. Perhaps the 
method of informing students of an objec- 
tive assessment of their scholastic promise 
should be improved. 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency Distribution of Self-Reports of a 
Random Sample of College Freshman Men to 
Various Phases of a Counseling Program (N1= 00) 
Not 
Questionnaire Item Helpful Helpful Annoying 


Knowing _achieve- 

ment test standings 89 8 3 
Knowing ability test 

standings 85 12 3 
Seeing relation of in- 

dividual grades to 

over-all achieve- 

ment 


Guessing individual 


grades 

Guessing achieve- 
ment test stand- 
ings 

Making first guess of 
achievement 

Guessing ability test 
standings 

Making final guess of 
achievement 


The evidence that the 100 students re- 
acted favorably to the counseling is quite 
convincing. Each one of the 100 randomly 
selected students reported on each phase of 
the counseling. Although there is no evi- 
dence regarding the reliability of these re- 
ports, three precautions were taken to 
assure the highest possible validity. Care 
was taken to assure that the student fully 
understood the question to which he was 
to respond, to assure that the counselor fully 
understood the student's response, and to 
overcome the tendency to respond favor- 
ably. 


Summary 


Three criteria were selected as a means 
of evaluating a college counseling program: 
scholastic improvement, change in self-pre- 
dictions, and student satisfaction. The 
counseling program was conceived as an 
educational technique and designed to in- 
form college freshmen about objective 
measures of their own scholastic ability and 
achievement. Comparisons of the data 
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TABLE 2 no noticeable effect upon scholastic achieve- 
Summary of Free Responses to the Question: ment, did not noticeably improve the 


What Did You Like MOST about the Counseling? accuracy of self-predictions, out was reacted 
to favorably by the students. The results 


Response uency 
— support the persistent pleas for evaluation 
Finding out how I stand 26 in terms of outcomes rather than student 
Knowing test results 25 satisfaction [8, 9, 10). The criteria of 
Comparing self-estimates with objective as change in self-predictions and improvement 
in scholarship may be considered appropri- 
Some. he 11 ate to the study of counseling in terms of 
Miscellaneous ll F 
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The Fourth Western Training Laboratory in Group Development will 
be held at Idyllwild, California, from August 14-26, 1955. The purpose 
of the Laboratory is to help participants become more effective as group 
members and leaders by developing their understanding of themselves and 
others, and their skills in working with people. Participants with a variety 
of occupational backgrounds are expected to attend. The training staff 
will be made up of faculty members from various universities, as well as 
active group leaders in business, government, industry, public health, 
education, social welfare, and the like. For information, write Depart- 
ment of Conferences and Special Activities, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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TEACHER and ADMINISTRATOR Attitudes 


by DAVID R. STONE 


ELF-DIRECTIVENESS in the student is an 
ideal sought by teachers, counselors, 
and administrators at all levels. The conflict 
between “directiveness” and “non-directive- 
ness” is being resolved in terms of appro- 
priateness to the situation, and timing, 
rather than as an either-or choice. 

Under what conditions do teachers feel 
that they are wise in exerting directive con- 
trol, and when do they feel that reflective 
responses are better? The writer, in present- 
ing counseling viewpoints to teachers and 
administrators as part of in-service training 
programs, has observed rather strong feel- 
ings as to appropriateness of various coun- 
seling techniques in the practical classroom 
situation. This article notes some of these 
reactions. 


Encouraging Growth by Reflecting 

The ideal of encouraging growth through 
student self-study and individual decision 
is readily accepted. To the degree that re- 
flective counseling serves as a stimulus to 
individual development, it is accepted as 
highly desirable. Some concern is expressed 
that the maturity level of junior and even 
senior high students is not great enough for 
a high degree of the reflective type of coun- 
seling. A need is felt for material that fol- 
lows a variety of cases through to comple- 
tion, and gives a follow-up evaluation. 
Much of the material available to elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers illustrating the 
reflective (non-directive) approach gives 
only brief excerpts showing a few counselor 
replies, but is unconvincing because of lack 
of completeness and variety. 

A distinct advantage for the reflective ap- 
proach is seen when the contrast is with dic- 
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tatorial, authoritative, dominating, or judg- 
ing methods. Reflection of feeling is supe- 
rior to that kind of direction. At the same 
time a need is seen for the use of adult 
wisdom especially where it is concerned with 
clarifying alternative courses of action. It 
is pointed out that the curriculum itself is a 
form of direction provided through the 
agencies of society. 

It is felt that where factual answers 
would stifle growth, or are not possible, it is 
desirable to provide a learning experience 
for the student through reflective responses. 


Encouraging Growth by Meeting Needs 
irectly 


Responding to a felt need directly in 
terms of the ability and acceptance of the 
student is also thought to be useful and 
necessary. The area of diagnostic and 
remedial teaching has much to offer in help- 
ing students grow. If a student lacks skills, 
social or academic, the teacher should be 
prepared to encourage their development. 
School dances, social clubs, instruction in 
etiquette, remedial reading classes, and 
¢rill in number combinations are all ways 
of directly helping the student, and are a 
form of counseling where good results are 
often observed. Such results are sometimes 
seen even with highly reluctant students, 
where skill acquired under some duress has 
apparently been of some help in solving 
their problem. 

It was felt that certain immediate needs 
require direct action. It is not possible to 
use reflective counseling in breaking up a 
fight. And one does not say “you are upset 


They should be governed by 
the needs of the child 
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today” to a student who is tearing down the 
blinds in a classroom. It was recognized 
that prevention, through careful teaching, 
planning, and counseling was more desir- 
able than such direct action. There is a 
strong need to “fill the activity vacuum” for 
students, providing absorbing tasks and op- 
portunities. This is a direct way of pre- 
venting many problems from ever occuring. 


Need for Flexibility 

The practical teaching situation requires 
a quality of directiveness. Beyond this 
however, it is often true that the teacher 
forms the habit of directing which may 
carry over in a harmful way on other occa- 
sions. The fact of lesson planning and as- 
signment giving sets the pattern so the 
teacher is less apt to give the time or use the 
means necessary to stimulate growth 
through counseling. 

The directiveness of the teacher is rein- 
forced by the necessity of discipline. A cer- 
tain number of students require directive 
firmness, even though most of them can be- 
come self-directive. 

Our prisons reflect the same problem in 


terms of society. It is regarded as necessary 


to control a few who would spoil the co- 
operative activity of the group as a whole. 
To be sure, segregation alone is not a solu- 
tion to the problem, and educational pro- 
grams are all the more necessary for such 
groups. Yet, the schools mirror the social 
problem. The teacher is faced, at times, 
with the necessity of severe control of a few 
who would prevent useful group progress. 
Principals and administrators who of neces- 
sity deal with many such students tend to 
develop a certain authoritative pattern, a 
pattern of necessity for direct and immedi- 
ate action and control. It is recognized 
that case work, home therapy, and early 
recognition of these problems is highly 
desirable. 

The important thing is that teachers and 
administrators, even in the face of such 
practical necessity, will retain the love of 
children and flexibility in method such that 
they will not apply this “toughness” in all 
cases. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to take 
the time to be reflective where such an 
approach will best aid the growth of the 
child, or that skills in directive problem 
solving, where needed, can be attained. 


ORTHO PSYCHIATRIC ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Orthopsychiatric Association will hold its 32nd Annual 
Meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on February 28 through 
March 2, 1955. 

Papers, symposia, and round tables will discuss a wide range of ortho- 
psychiatric interests including adolescence, intake, juvenile delinquency, 
testing, use of the clinic team, research, treatment of psychosomatic dis- 
turbances, mental health in the community, rehabilitation desegregation, 
and other related material. 

There will be all-day sections on childhood schizophrenia, child de- 
velopment, and psychotherapy with children. Visual material of specific 
use in mental health education will be presented for two days of the meet- 
ing. Twelve workshops are planned as part of the program. 

Inquiries about the program, reservations, exhibits, and other matters 
should be directed to Dr. Marion F. Langer, American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Student COUNSELOR Selection 


by MARNA V. BRADY 


HE Councit of the Women Students’ 

Association, the governing body for 
women, decided in the spring of 1951 that 
the time was ripe to consider the selection 
and appointment of student counselors in 
the Freshman Women’s Residence Halls. 
A committee of the organization developed 
a questionnaire which they asked all women 
students to answer thoughtfully. Among 
the questions asked were their opinions 
about the advisability of having student 
counselors, how they should be chosen, 
what their duties should be, what year in 
college they should be, and what qualities 
were most desirable. 

The first four qualities or characteristics 
scored highest in the list, by a considerable 
margin, were dependability, good judg- 
ment, friendliness, and maturity. The low- 
est score was popularity. Another interest- 
ing and rather surprising response was an 
almost unanimous expression to the effect 
that student counselors should be those 
women who were interested and qualified 
regardless of their year in college. 

The committee also investigated what 
was done at other colleges and read all 
available material on student counselors. 
The whole process took about a year. 

A Student Counselor Application form 
was devised that included requests for per- 
sonal information, scholastic average, ex- 
tracurricular activities, vocational plans, 
work experience, sorority affiliation, refer- 
ences, and reasons for wanting to be a 
counselor. 

While WSA was working on these aspects 
of the selection of student counselors, the 
Resident Staff in the Halls had at the Dean 
of Women’s request met and pooled their 
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information as to typical hall situations 
that a student counselor might have to 
meet. These were used in the selection 
meetings and were as follows: 


1. Drinking: 

Sue has come into the halls several times 
after having been drinking. Though her be- 
havior has not been conspicuous, it is common 
knowledge among the girls on your floor that 
she has been drinking, and two of the girls 
have spoken to you about it. What would 
you do? 

Withdrawn Girl: 

Jane is a rather attractive girl, but she seems 
shy and unaggressive. She does not take much 
interest in the activities of the hall and spends 
a good bit of the time she is in the halls in her 
own room. Her roommate has talked with 
you about moving to another room because she 


. Damage—minor accident: 

While a dozen or so girls in play are lock- 
ing each other out on a balcony, one of the 
glass doors is broken and a girl's knee is cut 
and bruised. You arrive on the scene about five 
minutes after the rumpus. What would you 
do? 

. Ostracism: 

A group is “picking” on a girl they don’t 
like. They talk about her among themselves, 
making disparaging remarks to her roommate 
or in passing by her room, take her robe and 
towel when she is in the shower, put up signs 
on her door, etc. Some of the alleged causes 
are: Allowing her dates too many liberties, 
uncleanliness in personal habits, putting on too 


The effective program used by 
the University of Florida 


feels that Jane is unfriendly. What would 
you do? 
| 


many “airs.” Finally the girl comes to you for 
help. How would you proceed? 
. Theft: 

A girl misses a ten dollar bill from her bill- 
fold, which has been in her top bureau drawer. 
The whole group is very much excited, and 
want something done about it at once. What 
would you do? 


. Fire: 

At 1:00 a.m. two girls on your floor start a 
near panic by screaming “Fire!” after they have 
seen the ironing board smoking badly from an 
iron left on. One girl turns in the fire alarm 
in order to arouse everyone. You come out into 
the hall just as everyone is beginning to run 
down the stairs. Discuss your responsibility in 
this situation. 


. Bad Attitude: 

The floor representative brings to your at- 
tention the fact that a girl on your floor has 
great contempt for all WSA regulations. She 
often leaves the building without signing in or 
out, and she refuses to accept notices for noisy 
conduct. Some of the girls are afraid to stand 
up to her. How would you proceed? 

. Roommate Troubles: 

Ann, a new freshman, is away from home for 

the first time, and is extremely unhappy with 


her roommate, an entirely different type of girl. 
One afternoon, another girl tells you that Ann 
is crying in her room and wants to go home 


if she cannot have another roommate. How 
might you help? 
. Use of Doors after Hours: 

After it was found that girls were using the 
door of the recreation room to come and go 
after hours, the door was locked so that it would 
not be opened from the inside or outside. 
Screens were then removed by the girls to come 
in after hours. What solution to the use of 
the recreation room and doors after closing 
hours could you propose? 

. Honor System: 

Should Residents and Hall Councils em- 
phasize the part of the Honor System which 
requires girls to report a girl who is constantly 
breaking WSA regulations? As this part of the 
Honor System is,often not practiced, does its 
inclusion weaken the system in general? 

- Quiet Hours: 

It is during the first few weeks of school 
before the Hall Council is organized. In your 
section there seems to be a general disregard 
for observance of quiet hours. What would 


you do? 


12. Academic: 


14. 


A. One of the girls, as a whole an asset to 
the floor, seems to be having trouble developing 
good study habits. She appears to make an at- 
tempt to study, but can be easily distracted to 
other things if anyone comes along to talk. She 
tells you she spends a great deal of time with 
her books, but just cannot seem to get over the 
material. How would you go about heiping 
her? 

B. You know that one of the girls on your 
floor has been cutting classes quite a bit with- 
out good reason. What should you do? 


. Homesickness: 


It is the first week of classes. One rather 
retiring girl on your floor seems to have made 
no friends yet—goes around alone most of the 
time. One evening you see she has been crying 
and upon inquiry she tells you that she wants to 
go home—she does not like it here. What 
would you do? 

Petting: 

You have noticed several times that one girl 
seems to do quite a bit of heavy petting: You 
overhear some unflattering comments about 
this by some of the girls. What would you do? 


. Emergency Illness: 


A student suddenly becomes violently sick. 
Her friends gather in her room, hindering, and 
getting her and each other upset. You dis- 
cover the situation at a late hour of the night. 
The girl herself is too ill to tell you what her 
trouble is and is bordering on hysteria. What 
would you do to calm her and the others, while 
acting quickly and efficiently to get aid. What 
would you do first? How would you handle the 
girl? The Resident cannot be reached imme- 
diately and it is up to you to act. How would 
you follow up this situation with her friends 
and hallmates after the girl has been taken to 
the Infirmary? 


. Improper Attitude toward Infirmary Services: 


A student is suffering a bad cold, but re- 
fuses to go to the infirmary. She says that the 
treatment there is poor, and convinces others 
that this is true. She is exposing others to her 
bad cold, keeping her roommate up at night 
with her coughing, and generally disturbing 
everyone. How would you convince her that 
the best place for her is out of the hall and in 
the Infirmary where she could receive proper 
care? 


. Social Planning: 


The residents in your corridor come to you 
for advice about a party they wish to give for 
some special occasion. How would you advise 
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them, on entertainment, refreshments, time, 
place, what social pitfalls they must avoid, how 
can they keep the party from becoming dull, 
how can they arouse interest on the part of all 
the residents in that area? What committees 
should they have? What outside arrangements 
must they make (chaperones, permission, etc.)? 
. Group Spirit: 

The residents in your corridor lack spirit of 
any kind. Their attitude is negative and they 
are rebellious about regulations, quiet hours, 
authority. They resent you because you, in a 
sense, represent authority. They take no part 
in hall activities. How would you go about 
winning their confidence, changing this atti- 
tude, and making them feel a part of the hall 


group? 


The Women Students’ Association Ex- 
ecutive Committee then appointed a selec- 
tion committee consisting of five students, 
one from WSA Executive Committee, one 
from Panhellenic Council, one from the 
freshman halls, one from the upperclass 
hall, and the fifth was a member of the 
original committee who had worked on 
student counseling problems. It was re- 


quested that one Resident from each of 
the women’s residence halls and either the 
Dean or the Assistant Dean act also on 
the committee. This group was divided 
into smaller committees consisting of the 
Dean or her Assistant, one Resident and 
two students, and met with the applicants, 


four or five at a time. An attempt was 
made to put the applicants at ease and 
then the chairman explained that they 
would be asked to discuss various situations 
typical of residence halls with each other 
but not with the selection committee. 
They were each given a dittoed copy of the 
“situations.” The selection committee took 
seats in the background (seating is impor- 
tant in order that the applicants talk to each 
other and not to the committee), and the 
chairman of the committee suggested the 
applicants discuss No. —. From then on 
the committee took no part until it was 
obvious a fairly thorough discussion had 
gone on and talk was practically at a stand- 
still. At that point the chairman would 
suggest discussion of another situation. 
The committee unobtrusively took notes 
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on desirable and undesirable characteristics 
and qualities which the applicants revealed 
in these discussions. They also gained a 
knowledge of how much information was 
lacking or how much misinformation was 
disclosed. These notes will be of great 
value in planning the training course for 
the group selected. 

After all the applicants had been inter- 
viewed, the full committee met to discuss 
and select counselors. At this time the ap- 
plication information, the student's per- 
sonnel file (handled only by the Dean or 
Assistant Dean) with its objective and per- 
sonal data about the student, and the stu- 
dent's record in the hall, were also part of 
the total picture on which selection was 
based. It was interesting to note how gen- 
eral committee agreement was on those to 
be selected, those doubtful, and those who 
were unacceptable. The students were 
then notified of their selection or rejection 
by letter from the chairman (a student) of 
the WSA committee. 


Evaluation 
The use of the group discussion method 


in selecting student counselors appeared 
highly desirable for the following reasons: 


1. Much time is saved. In a group of 
twenty-five applicants, five meetings rather 
than twenty-five different interviews are pos- 
sible, and the meetings can be of longer du- 
ration and therefore are more apt to be re- 
vealing. Time saving is important in the 
lives of busy ype faculty and students, 
ee and committee members. 

. Applicants very rapidly lose the self- 
consciousness that is often a part of com- 
petition before a group of judges, and thus 
are more apt to behave as they are rather 
than as they believe they should in order to 
be selected. 

8. The method reveals exceedingly well 
how the applicants might handle discussions 
with their freshman counselees. This infor- 
mation can be used later in the training 
period. 

4. In these discussions the applicants’ 
“feel” for relationships of counselor to coun- 
selee, to Residents, to the Dean of Women's 
office and other student personnel services 
on campus are disclosed. 


5. The we philosophy of an individ- 
ual often shows in a consistency of approach 
to most of the situations. 

6. Knowledge is gained of the personal 
qualities and Ghapacteristicn of the selected 
students which can be used to help them be- 
come more effective counselors through a 
better understanding of their own strengths 
and weaknesses. 

7. Gaps in knowledge and information 


may also be determined with this method 
and steps taken to provide future instruc- 
tion. 


The technique of selection of student 
counselors which has been described has 
now been in use for three years, and has 
proved most satisfactory. Perhaps it could 
be applied in other areas of student life 
where selection is necessary. 


Ode to Confused Counselors 


by SY HERSTEIN and FRADIE EHRLICH 


Now medicine deals with nasty germs 
So counseling deals with fancy terms. 
And though we're pleased with what we 
glean 
We often wonder what we mean. 


Empirically, we hope to show, 

That oftentimes, we just don’t know. 
For with the terms we always use, 

We sometimes help—we can confuse! 


For when we say, “he doesn’t relate.” 
What we really mean to state 
Is that client's verbal regression 
Leaves half hour gaps in a one hour 
session. 


“I don’t agree,” client says to you 

In an adamant tone after one interview. 
This we call “an emotional block” 

A favorite term in our limited stock. 


Some tests are short and some are long, 
Plus those by Allport, Kuder, Strong. 

And when their findings don’t agree, 
“Undefined interests,” cry we. 

A phrase that quickly comes to mind 
Is of the most ambiguous kind. 

“I like,” says client, “social service,” 
“However, people make me nervous.” 


Sy Hersrein is Psychologist-Counselor for the 
— Vocational Service in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enruicn is Placement Worker at that agency. 


“I need to broaden my education,” 
Says our client with animation. 
The counselor sees he’s not averse 


To a four year fling on poppa’s purse. 


Often used by those well trained, 
Though never really quite explained, 
Is “permissive atmosphere”— 
STRIKE THE COUNSELOR, HAVE 
NO FEAR! 


In dreams, the clients wish for more 
Than $10,000. per at 24. 

Pilot, actor in 3-D, 
Its “occupational fantasy.” 


“Non-directive counseling” 
Is the vogue, its quite the thing. 

At his desk with fingers strumming, 
The counselor goes on uh-huh-ming. 


So, members of this fine profession, 

Do you agree with our confession? 
Are you in need of newer semantics 

To help you define your clients’ antics? 


If terms you cannot substitute 
Even with such minds astute. 
Take comfort in the fact well-known 
Dear colleagues—“YOU ARE NOT 
ALONE!” 
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Relationship of Civilian Education to Success 
in a High Level Military School 


by JAMES H. L. ROACH 


BUNDANT studies have indicated that 
the amount of education completed 


bears a direct relationship to success in , 


later life as well as to success in further 
civilian schooling. The question then 
arises: How does the amount of civilian 
education affect the success of men in high 
level military schools? 

A study of over 1,300 field grade Air 
Force officers (majors or above) in three 
classes of the Air University’s Air Com- 
mand and Staff School (F.O.C. Classes 
52B, 53A, 53B) shows a decided positive 
relationship between their final cumulative 


James H. L. Roacn is with the USAF Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


grades and the amount of their previous 
civilian education. 

The students were divided into nine 
classifications: those having a doctor's de- 
gree, master’s degree, graduate work (no 
degree), baccalaureate degree, three to three 
plus years of college but no degree, two to 
two and nine-tenths years of college, zero 
to one and nine-tenths years of college, high 
school graduate, non-high school graduate. 
These classifications were plotted against 
final cumulative grades of the students as 
shown in the accompanying graph. With 
the exception of the holders of doctors de- 
grees the curve of final grades climbs right 
up as the amount of education increases. 


Final Cumulative Grade vs. Total Amount of Civilian Education 
The Field Officers Course AC & SS 
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IC WAS WoRRIED because he couldn't 

keep his mind on his studies. “My eyes 
get tired,” he told his counselor. He had 
never done much reading, but enjoyed shop 
work. He enrolled in developmental read- 
ing in his freshman year of college, along 
with other slow readers, and participated 
in speeded reading, vocabulary study, 
tachistoscopic drill, spelling exercises, class 
discussion of magazine articles, and con- 
versations about shyness, how to make 
“small-talk,” meeting new people, behavior 
on dates, and other problems which he 
found similar to his own. With other class 


members, he helped to decide on the goals 
of the class and methods of attacking their 
problems. He kept a chart of his daily 
scores in reading speed and comprehension 
and took standardized tests at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the semester. 

His quantitative ability, as measured by 


the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, ranked in the 
60th percentile as compared with all the 
other freshmen, but his rank in linguistic 
ability was in the 35th percentile. Read- 
ing speed, according to the ACE Coopera- 
tive Reading Test, C-2, ranked in the lower 
7 per cent of his class, and comprehension 
ranked in the 8th percentile. After a 
semester's work, his percentile rankings 
were 39 and 49 in speed and comprehen- 
sion, and these scores seemed more con- 
sistent with his total rank at the 45th per- 


Maurice D. Wootr is Psychological Consultant 
to the English artment and Director of the 
Reading Clinic at sas State College, Manhattan. 
He and Jeanne A. Wootr are co-authors of The 
Student Personnel Program. 


The Case Of The 
TIRED READERS 


by MAURICE D. WOOLF 
and 
JEANNE A. WOOLF 


centile in scholastic ability. His daily prog- 
ress chart also recorded improvement in 
speed and comprehension. . 

Writing themes had always been a chore 
to Vic, and he was surprised at himself 
when he produced a page and a half of 
comments about the reading class, near the 
end of the semester. 

Early in the semester, and again at its 
close, he had been asked to draw a person. 
His first drawing was a man’s head, but the 
second was a full figure with arms, hands, 
legs, and feet. A number of his classmates 
made the same changes in their drawings. 
Heads are featured in the drawings of chil- 
dren and dependent people and those who 
feel they have been handicapped by an edu- 
cational deficiency. The head, alone, sug- 
gests that one sees only a portion of the 
personality. Thus, Vic’s drawings are in- 
terpreted to mean that he has made prog- 
ress toward maturity and self-understanding. 

His classmate, Dan, had trouble with 
English and reading, too. His eyes watered 
and burned and his head ached when he 
tried to study. He ranked in the 30th per- 
centile on the ACE, but his “Q” score was 
higher than his “L” score and his reading 
speed and comprehension ranked lower 
than 10 per cent of his class. When he was 
asked to draw a person, he produced a 
reasonable facsimile of Popeye’s head, sug- 
gesting that he felt on the defensive, and 
perhaps unacquainted with his own charac- 
teristics. When a person draws a stereo- 
type like this, he may be revealing that he 
finds it difficult to warm up to people, to 
communicate with others. He may be con- 
veying the ideal that he feels very insigni- 
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ficant. He may have felt that the intellect 
was the most important part of the person- 
ality. His last drawing was a full figure of 
Popeye, indicating that he now acknowl- 
edges the body to be a part of the person- 
ality, but wishes to preserve his anonymity. 

When he was asked, early in the semes- 
ter, to reproduce the geometric designs of 
the Bender Visual-Motor-Gestalt, he drew 
them carelessly, using less than half a sheet 
of paper. He surrounded each picture 
with a heavy frame, suggesting that he felt 
a decided need for outside props, reassur- 
ance, and support. In the small constricted 
figures, he may be revealing his feelings 
of insecurity and insignificance. His second 


drawings of the Bender figures covered a — 


full page, were accurately reproduced, and 
lacked the restrictive frames of the first 
performance. He appears to be expressing 
more confidence, security, expansiveness, 
maturity, and stability. 

In his critique of the class, he mentions 
favorably all activities, particularly his ex- 
periences as discussion leader. 

His test results look like this: 


Percentile Rank 
ACE February 
Q 38 
L 
T 


Reading 
10 


Speed 
Comprehension 8 


The attitudes of some class members were 
expressed by Larry in his final critique: “I 
was a pretty disgusted boy when I found 
out this class was recommended for me. As 
time progressed, however, I began to like 
it and to understand what is was trying to 
do for me. The way we did things in here 
was like being in an informal, friendly 
group just passing the time away. The 
material that was discussed brought a new 
light on many things. Our informal Friday 
discussions taught us how to preside over 
a group of people and conduct debates.” 

When Larry repeated the Bender, he 
doubled the size of his first figures and im- 
proved in accuracy. Erasures were greatly 
reduced. These changes presumably repre- 
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sent progress toward security, self-confi- 
dence, maturity, and expansiveness. His 
second drawing of the human figure added 
arms, hands, and a body, suggesting more 
acceptance and understanding of self. Like 
many other retarded readers, Larry had 
trouble drawing eyes. Eyes were frequently 
omitted, crossed out, erased, blank, very 
small, or hidden behind dark glasses. 
These characteristic responses lead us to 
suspect that retarded readers are trying to 
shut out painful or disagreeable aspects of 
environment or that they feel more than 
the usual need for self-protection or dis- 
guise. Imperfect perception of the environ- 
ment may be the result. 

By standardized retest, Larry gained 10 
percentile points in reading speed, 23 points 
in comprehension, and 7 points in ACE 
total rank. He enjoyed graphing his daily 
speed scores which rose steadily from 220 
to nearly 400 words per minute. 

Dick got along very well in high school, 
but during his freshman year of college, he 
found himself lagging behind in English 
and chemistry. Chemistry made sense to 
him, but he spent more time studying than 
other students and still was never able to 
finish assignments. His first drawing of 
the human head was turned away, as if re- 
luctant to face the world. The second 
looks out more confidently. His first 
Bender figures were placed in frames, but 
these were omitted when he repeated the 
test. Erasures and retracing, suggesting in- 
security, were much less noticeable in his 
second drawings. Progress charts showed 
gratifying increases in speed. Standardized 
tests indicated these gains: 


Percentile Rank 

ACE February 

Q 70 

L 38 

51 
Reading 
Speed 31 

The dean referred Junior to the reading 
clinic because he was failing English, but 
the boy was even more concerned because 
he couldn’t get along with his classmates. 
They played practical jokes on him which 


April 


sometimes led to rather vicious fights. With 
a bewildered expression on his girlish face, 
he spoke of loneliness and during seven 
interviews with his instructor, confided that 
he had spent most of his life in boarding 
schools away from his parents. He re- 
ported in late interviews that he was be- 
ginning to solve his problems of social ad- 
justment and was willing to take responsi- 
bility for working on them. His final re- 
sponses to the Bender test showed the char- 
acteristic expansion in size and improve- 
ment in accuracy, and, like a number of 
classmates, he added a body to his second 
drawing of a person. 

Junior's test results suggest improvement 
in verbal and other skills: 


Percentile Rank 
February April 
78 93 
7 17 
28 47 
Reading 
Speed 14 62 
Comprehension 15 59 


Junior and his classmates also drew pic- 
tures of houses and trees. The first houses 
were commonly complicated by barriers to 
entrances and pretentious facades out of 
proportion to other parts of the dwellings, 
as if these students saw in their environ- 
ment many complications and barriers to 
communication. Final drawings were 
better proportioned, with approaches open 
to egress and entrance. The first tree pic- 
tures tended to show bare branches, sug- 
gesting a barren social and emotional life. 
Final drawings showed more foliage. 

The 35 students in these reading classes 


made average gains of 30 percentile points 
in reading speed and 16 percentile points 
in comprehension. When compared with 
36 students with the high “Q,” low “L,” 
low reading test pattern, who did not re- 
ceive special treatment, they demonstrated 
greater gains, and the differences were sta- 
tistically reliable beyond the 0.1 per cent 
level of confidence. 

Students’ critiques on teaching methods 
included the following remarks: “I think 
most of the class gained more than we real- 
ized.” “I get twice as much studying done 
in the same length of time.” “I can see the 
difference in my other classes.” “The prob- 
lems to be worked on were chosen in the 
most proper way, a democratic way. It was 
because of this democratic way of choosing 
that we were able to include everybody.” 
“This type of course was a new experience 
to me, but I believe it was a worthwhile 
effort.” “This class helped me to get a good 
start on improving my reading and showed 
me how I could continue improving.” 
“Group discussion helped immensely in 
creating social contacts and self-confidence 
—should be a required course.” “Most 
progress was made in group discussion, by 
hearing other people discuss their problems 
and getting new ideas on your own.” 
“Panel discussion on dating was very inter- 
esting. I believe it helped many of us solve 
problems that had been bothering us.” 
“The group discussions were very helpful 
and gave us experience in voicing our opin- 
ions before a group. This class helps the 
students not only to read and understand 
better, but also helps a student concerned 
with social, personal, and many other prob- 
lems that affect the student’s whole life.” 


What will it profit a man to do this, that, and the other specific thing, if 
he has no clear idea of why he is doing them, no clear idea of the way they 
bear upon actual conditions and of the end to be reached?—John Dewey. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Radio and Television Committee Sponsors 
Survey of Local Stations 


FTER READING the following report, 
members in all Divisions of APGA 


are invited to comment freely and to offer 
suggestions to the Radio and TV Commit- 
tee to guide them in setting up a program 
that will provide the kinds of services and 
assistance most needed by the local guid- 
ance groups. 

The Radio and Television Committee 
last year sought to organize and develop 
projects designed to provide incentive and 
activities that would draw all Branches into 
its program through direct participation. 
This was desirable from a_ professional 
point of view for sparking committee en- 
deavors across the country, and essential 
if the national committee is to achieve its 
objectives: 

1. To alert APGA membership to vast 
potential of radio and television for guid- 
ance. 

2. To encourage Branches to set up 
units or committees to function in this 
area in terms of local needs and possibilities 
and to conduct workshops, sectional meet- 
ings, and programs, etc. to motivate inter- 
est and implement these objectives. 

8. To stimulate membership to utilize 
programs available to them through local 
radio and TV facilities. 

4. To inspire guidance personnel to pre- 
pare and produce radio and TV programs 
on topics in all phases of guidance. 

5. To guide members in taking initia- 
tive for establishing professional relation- 
ships with local radio and TV producers, 
commercial and educational, for working 
jointly in producing guidance programs. 

6. To point up need for more and 
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better guidance programs on radio and TV, 
and the responsibility of APGA members 
for achieving them. 

7. To bring to attention of commercial 
and educational stations need for educa- 
tional programs in special areas of guid- 
ance. 

8. To influence stations to invite guid- 
ance personnel to help produce suitable. 
guidance programs and promote desirable 
cooperative relationships with them. 

9. To challenge membership with the 
responsibility of maintaining high stand- 
ards in producing guidance programs and 
in evaluating them on basis of sound cri- 
teria. (Criteria developed by committee in 


past.) 

10. To keep all Branches informed of 
status of guidance programs on radio and 
television throughout the U. S. through 
sharing in collecting and disseminating 
data, maintaining a pool of useful data, 
scripts, etc. 


ll. To educate public to understand 
broader concepts of guidance, going beyond 
narrow meanings of vocational or religious 
guidance. 

12. To give APGA favorable publicity 
through Radio and TV committee activi- 
ties; the varied guidance programs on radio 
and TV contributed by members; the as- 
sociation giving national recognition, a ci- 
tation or award, for outstanding guidance 
programs; Branches spread throughout the 
country actively engaged in furthering the 
general movement; and an annual bibliog- 
raphy of guidance programs produced dur- 
ing the year distributed to branches and sta- 
tions and key people in the country. 


Nature of Survey 


To encourage interest of all members in 
the possibilities of radio and TV for guid- 
ance, and generally to increase activity in 
the area, it was felt that the program of 
the national committee should be brought 
close to the various Branches, so that all 
could share in the experiences, experiments, 
learning, and developments growing out of 
the planned activities. Accordingly, the 
major project for the year was a coordinated 
nation-wide survey investigating the extent 
to which commercial and educational radio 
and television stations carry guidance pro- 
grams. All Branches were invited to par- 
ticipate, each responsible for surveying his 
geographic area. Response and coopera- 
tion of local groups were most gratifying. 
They were pleased to function with a phase 
of national activity that often is quite re- 
mote from individual members. This not 
only gave units opportunity to relate spe- 
cifically to APGA but showed how the local 
Branch is an integral part of the over-all 
APGA program. 

From returned questionnaires, a bibli- 
ography was prepared, showing all programs 
reported by the Branches. This listing was 
sent to all Branches, whether they partici- 
pated or not, and to radio and TV stations 
and to key people in the country. It shows 
what has been done with guidance topics 
in radio and TV in various sections, and 
indicates where additional information and 
scripts may be secured for particular pro- 
grams. Perhaps this report will stimulate 
local Branches to experiment and further 
their activities with radio and TV, and may 
motivate stations to be included in the next 
listing. 

This survey will be repeated this year 
and it is hoped more Branches will partici- 
pate and take advantage of sharing in a 
national APGA project. 


Results 


It can be safely said that this coopera- 
tive survey, that involved our interested 
Branches, has helped to make members 
radio and TV conscious and awakened them 
to the need for increased utilization of 


present facilities and the desirability of 
working with stations to improve offerings 
in the field. Public relations values of this 
project are excellent. 

That this nation-wide survey of radio 
and TV guidance programs has proved 
valuable and effective at this time, might 
possibly be brought out in a practical way 
by having participants who worked closely 
with the project speak for themselves: 

1. “The survey revealed that there were 
no guidance programs put on by the local 
station, but the station reported, ‘We are 
interested in seeing scripts for guidance 
programs and maybe some films, so that 
we can expand our existing educational 
time.’ ” 

2. “I found the personnel of the public 
relations departments of the radio and TV 
stations most cooperative. They want to 
do something in the area.” 

3. “All stations I contacted indicated 
their willingness to have more programs 
dealing with the field of guidance, if the 
schools would supply them with materials.” 

4. “The questionnaire has done some 
good, because one of the stations that did 
not reply to the questionnaire has now 
asked us to put on 3 TV programs, and has 
offered me a weekly 15-minute program on 
guidance.” 

5. “When the station had no program 
to report for the questionnaire, it wrote, 
“We would most certainly be interested in 
inaugurating a series for guidance if we 
found it interesting and _ informative.’ 
Other stations reported that they expect to 
do something in the future.” 

6. “Our radio station indicates its will- 
ingness to cooperate with local guidance 
societies at any time, although at present 
it does not have any guidance programs.” 

7. Another station official writes, “If 
some school or educational group can as- 
similate and construct the type program 
you are interested in and have it prepared 
for airing, we would be most happy to put 
forth every possible effort to furnish the 
time needed.” 

8. “We regret to say we don’t carry, on 
a regular basis, any program specifically 
tailored to this field; and that, I would say, 
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may be because we never have been ap- 
prised of the size or interest of an audience 
to which such a program would be directed. 
We are always glad to cooperate with any 
individuals or organizations who could 
help us to realize the objectives of the guid- 
ance associations.” 

9. “We plan to do 30 one-act vocational 
guidance plays, which will dramatize careers 
for young people. These plays will be done 
with the cooperation of our college and 
high schools in the surrounding areas. In 
addition, the programs will be taped and 
available to the various high schools de- 
siring them.” 

10. “We make our station available to 
school people, entirely free-of-charge, for 
whatever guidance work they wish to do. 
This, in turn means that you should be 
asking the schools what they are doing in 
the field of public relations, specifically in 
regard to the guidance work.” 


Future Plans 
The impetus provided by the national 


project reached into Branches influencing 
them to create committees, encouraged 
others, and provided procedures for them 
to follow in working on their own local 
problems. This alone has been worth 


while. However, with the continuation of 
activities, there will be much more prac- 
tical information gathered, and many more 
values gained as APGA members move 
ahead to accomplish more with the media. 
Our committee will double its efforts to 
keep Branch interest high and activities 
localized to suit the individual situation; 
and through process now established of 
pooling ideas, reactions, and experiences, 
so that all may benefit, there should be 
wider participation and marked progress. 
For next year, time and effort should be 
directed toward achievement of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Another nation-wide survey to get 
latest data on guidance programs developed 
and a bibliography prepared on findings. 
Comparison can be made on improvement 
in the situation over last year. 

2. More emphasis placed on evaluation 
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of programs and improving content and 
nature of offerings. 

8. Efforts made to keep all Branch mem- 
bers informed of programs in the local area 
through their own committee reports, pub- 
lication, and activities. 

4. Start communication with Branches 
early in fall so national activities can be 
incorporated in regular schedule of local 

rogram. 

5. Individual experiences and reports 
pooled and shared by all Branches through 
clearinghouse function of the national com- 
mittee. 

6. Branches participate in the screening 
and evaluating of outstanding programs 
for APGA recognition through presenta- 
tion to station of an award for unusually 
good program in guidance. 

7. A kit maintained of helpful mate- 
rials, scripts, manuals, etc., for circulation. 
Materials prepared for radio and TV proj- 
ects should be sent to APGA Committee. 

8. Favorable publicity for APGA 
through its program activities and coopera- 
tion with the commercial and educational 
stations. Notify stations of APGA award. 

9. Increase leadership of APGA mem- 
bers in developing programs for guidance 
on radio and TV to contribute to the 
pioneering efforts of educators working in 
the field of radio and TV for education. 

10. Use these projects to educate the 
public for purposes of acquainting them 
with guidance activities, understanding 
guidance concepts and functions in a broad 
sense. 

11. Possibly develop a handbook as a 
guide for members wishing to get maxi- 
mum benefits from using programs, and to 
help those who wish to produce. 

12. Increase participation of branches 
in local radio and television activities and 
coordinate their efforts with those of the 
national Committee. Investigation indi- 
cates that guidance personnel must take 
the initiative in approaching station offi- 
cials to do something in radio and TV in 
guidance. Those who have taken such 
steps have had success and greatly satis- 
fying experiences. Others should take 
courage from them and join in experiment- 


ing with these dynamic media, thereby 
adding their contributions and acquiring 
new techniques. The “know-how” comes 
from working at it, and confidence comes 
as work progresses. This leads to greater 
professional stature and prestige for APGA. 
—Carrie R. Losi, Chairman, APGA Radio 
and Television Committee; Director of 
Guidance, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES BUILD A.P.G.A. 


The story of their professional organiza- 
tion is being carried to personnel and guid- 
ance workers all over the nation by an ac- 
tive corps of APGA state and local member- 
ships Committeemen. Names of the 
APGA Committeemen are listed here for 
the benefit of those who would like to co- 
operate and lend their efforts to the build- 
ing and broadening of their professional 
organization. If you would like to help 


develop APGA membership in your state, 
please contact the Committeeman in your 
locality, or write Paul Cambreleng, Newark 


College of Engineering, Newark, New 


Jersey. 


State Membership Chairmen 


Canada 

* H. E. Panabaker, Director of Junior High Schools 
and Supervisor of Guidance, Calgary School 
Board, McDougall School, 6th St. West, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Alabama 

* Walter G. Nelson, Director of Guidance, Gadsden 
High School, Gadsden. 

John B. Bethea, Jr., Chief Employment Counselor, 
Alabama State Employment Service, Montgomery. 

Robert Glenn Massengale, Dean of Men, Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery. 

Arizona 

* W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Students, Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 

Virginia E. Smith, Yuma Hall, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

Arkansas 

James B. Jones, Box 72, Am & N. College, Pine Bluff. 


California 
* Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Director of Curriculum & 


Guidance, El Monte Union H. S., 712 S. Tyler 
Ave., El Monte. 
Howard Alaymire, Leuzinger H. S., Lawndale. 
Dorothy Clendenen, 405 Hilgard Ave., UCLA Stu- 
dent Counseling Center, Los Angeles 24. 
Grace T. Mickelson, Pomona H. S. Counselor, 1684 
North Towne Ave., Pomona. 
Una Wickes, Pasadena City Schools, 141 North 
Bonnee Avenue, Pasadena 4. 


Colorado 

* Owen L. Caskey, Dept. of Psychology, Colorado 
A & M, Ft. Collins. 

Del Bender, Veterans Adm. Hospital, Denver. 

Robert Blakemore, 1715 Baseline, Boulder. 

Carroll V. Galbreath, Dean of Students, University 
of Denver, Denver. 

William Mayer, Adams State College, Alamosa. 

Carroll H. Miller, Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins. 

Marjorie Thomson, Arvada Public Schools, Arvada. 


Connecticut 

* Robert Hopkins, Director of Guidance, Milford. 

Ethelind Collins, Connecticut State Employment 
Service, 480 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 5. 

C. W. Scott, 321 Congress Avenue, New Haven 11. 


Delaware 
W. A. Pemberton, Asst. Dean of Students, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark. 


District of Columbia 

* Leonard W. Vaughan, Personnel Officer, George 
Washington University, Washington 6. 

Sadie M. Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Florida 

* James F. Carr, Ji., Asst. Dean of Men, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

Mrs. W. L. Blair, 205 S. Copeland, Tallahassee. 

Dana T. Leitch, Chief Field Rep., USES, Talla- 
_hassee. 


Georgia 

L. P. Bradley, Guidance Director, Atlanta Division, 
University of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Hawaii 

* Mary Nelson, P. O. Box 2990, Hawaii. 

Idaho 

*Ray Coffeen, Guidance Coordinator, 
d'Alene H. S., Coeur d'Alene. 


Illinois 

* Robert R. Brown, Counselor, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Fred C. Proff, Asst. Professor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Ilinois, Urbana. 


Coeur 
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Indiana 

*H. Robert Kinker, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

L. D. Edmonson, Asst. Professor of Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie. 

lowa 

Jean H. Baer, College of Nursing, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 

Helen P. Fullerton, Counselor, Mason City H. S., 
Mason City. 

Clay d’A. Gerken, Dept. of Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City. 

Florence Magson, Guidance Dept., Senior H. S., 
Dubuque. 

Eugene Peisner, lowa City H. S., lowa City. 

Paul Sharar, Director of Counseling and Dean of 
the Junior College, Clinton. 

Frank Wellman, Iowa State College, Ames. 


Kansas 

* Ramon L. Charles, Supervisor Guidance Svs., State 
Board of Vocational Education, Topeka. 

Lillian Eliesner, Supervisor of Counseling, Em- 
ployment Security Div. 401 Topeka Bivd., 
Topeka. 

Frank N. Entwisle, Jr., Municipal University of 
Wichita, Wichita. 


Kentucky 

* Roger Wilson, Dean of Students, Morehead State 
College, Morehead. 

William F. Kelly, Div. of Adult Ed., University 
of Louisville, Louisville. 


Louisiana 

*S. X. Lewis, Dean of Men, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 

Martin L. Harvey, Dean of Students, Southern Uni- 
versity, Box 9849, Southern Branch P. O., Baton 
Rouge. 

Stella O'Connor, 450 S. Clairborne Ave., New Or- 
leans. 


Maine 

* Ruth L. Pennell, Director of Guidance for Girls, 
Edward Little H. S., Auburn. 

Merrill E. Cobb, Washburn H. S., Washburn. 

Blanche L. Naples, 17 Lewis St., Portland. 

Walter Reed, Principal, Walton Jr. H. S., Auburn. 

Mrs. Thomas §S. Vose, Principal, Garland Street 
Jr. H. S., Bangor. 

Edith G. Wilson, Dean of Women, University of 
Maine, Orono. 


Maryland 
Ira J. Gordon, College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
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Massachusetts 

*Dean Clara M. Thurber, Lesley College, Cam- 
bridge 38. 

Anna M. Hanson, Director of Placement, Simmons 
College, Boston. 

Michigan 

*S. N. Horton, Admin. Asst. Dept. of Guidance & 
Placement, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 B'way, 
Detroit 26. 

S. C. Hulslander, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Vivien Ingram, Supervisor, Tests, Measurements, 
and Guidance, Flint Public School, Flint. 

Charles B. Shearer, Chief, Employment Counseling 
& Selective Placement, Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Comm., 7310 Woodward, Detroit 2. 

Evelyn Steketee, Div. of Student Personnel and 
Guidance, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo 45. 

Minnesota 

Earl R. Broberg, Division Employment Security, 
369 Cedar St., St. Paul. 

Forrest G. Moore, 302 Eddy Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 

Mississippi 

* Walton T. Garner, State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information & Guidance, P. :*. Box 771, Jackson. 

L. L. Love, Box 203, University. 

Missouri 

* Glynn Clark, Director of Guidance Services, 1520 
S. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis. 

Minnie Dingee, Director of Guidance & Counseling, 
229 Library Building, Kansas City. 

Nina T. Ditmars, Senior H. S., Springfield. 

John L. Schmiat, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg. 

Donald M. Swain, Director of Guidance, Senior 
High Building, Poplar Bluff. 


Montana 
M. E. Brookhard, Head, Testing and Counseling 
Service, Montana State College, Bozeman. 


Nebraska 

* Mary S. Archerd, Chief, Technical Servs., Divi- 
sion of Employment Security, P. O. Box 1033, 134 
S. 12th St., Lincoln. 

Wesley A. Poe, Guidance Consultant, Jr. Div. & 
Counseling Service, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Nevada 

* William D. Carlson, Dean of Student Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

Ellis P. Torrence, 390—4th Composite Wing, Stead 
AFB, Reno. 


New Hampshire 

* Milton C. Burton, Director of Guidance, Keene 
Junior High School, Keene. 

Everett B. Sackett, Dean of Student Administra- 
tion, University of New Hampshire, Durham. 


New Jersey 

* Willis M. Sisson, Director of Guidance, Dept. of 
Public Educ., Red Bank. 

Anthony R. Giallela, N. J. Employment Service, 
219 E. Hanover St., Trenton 8. 

Julia E. Read, College of St. Elizabeth, Box 197, 
Convent Station. 


New Mexico 

* George L. Keepers, Asst. Director of Guidance, 
1608—4th St., N. W., P. O. Box 616, Albuquerque. 

Alfred Fischer, Counselor, Belen. 

J. L. Gill, Guidance Director, Las Cruces. 

J. B. Munson, Dean of Students, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College. 

Joe Stroud, Director of Guidance, Carlsbad. 

Robert Swanson, Director of Guidance, Santa Fe. 

Dave Walter, Boys’ Advisor, Raton. 


New York 

* Paul B. McGann, Associate in Education, Guidance, 
State Education Department, Albany 1. 

Robert Agone, Union-Endicott H. S., Endicott. 

Mrs. Frank A. Beyer, Jr., Salamanca Public Schools, 
Salamanca. 

Arthur Daddazio, Board of Education, Newburg. 

Robert Daly, Director of Guidance, Watertown H. S., 
Watertown. 

Richard DeForest, Congers Central School, Congers. 

Anthony Fantaci, Senior Employment Consultant, 
NYSES, 1440 Broadway, New York. 
Carol Kendall, Thos. A. Edison School, Elmira Hts. 
Marjorie Leonard, Thomas Knickerbocker Jr. H. S., 
Lansingburg. 
Harold Munson, 
Williamson. 

T. B. Shrewsbury, Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. I. 

Robert Swan, Queensbury Central School, R. D. 2, 
Glens Falls. 

Marie Tutton, Central School, Port Byron. 

Burthold Willenbrook, Office of Admissions, Long 
Island Agricultural & Technical Inst., Farmingdale, 
Long Island. 

North Carolina 

*Roy N. Anderson, Director Student Personnel, 
North Carolina State A & E, Raleigh. 

North Dakota 

* Hendrick D. Mugass, Chairman Placement and 
Follow-Up, 305'/, Broadway, Bismarck. 

Carl Schmidt, 1526—12th St., North, Fargo. 


Williamson Central School, 


Ohio 

* Fressa B. Inman, Director of Admissions, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs. 

John Addley, Dean of Students, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea. 

Oklahoma 

* F. F. Gaither, College of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

Zelma Patchin, Dean of Women, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater. 


Oregon 

* Wesley S. Roeder, Guidance & Evaluation Consult- 
ant, Calif., Test Bureau, 2425 N. E. 58th Ave., 
Portland 13. 

Clarence A. Mahler, Dept. of Psychology, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 


Pennsylvania 

* Harvey A. Heintzelman, Chief Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Department of Public In- 
struction, Box 911, Harrisburg. 

Fred Armstrong, Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

Douglas Bowman, Supr. Spec. Ed. Court House, 
Washington. 

Donald C. Cochrane, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, 2508 N. Fourth St., Harrisburg. 

Arthur Glenn, Greensburg H. S., Greensburg. 

Ethel Hicks, Guidance Department, Senior H. S., 
13th & Douglas Sts., Reading. 

Sister M. Lasalette, Villa Maria Academy, 819 
Eighth St., Erie. 

Lawrence J. Lennon, 310 W. Webster Ave., Scranton. 

James B. McRae, Dean of Students, Lincoln 
University. 

Ruth L. Myers, 1354 Water St., Indiana. 

James F. Penney, Juniata College, Huntingdon. 

C. B. Prince, Director of Counseling, 304 Wood St., 
YMCA, Pittsburgh. 

Morris M. Rubin, B'nai B'rith Voc. Counseling 
Service, 1831 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 

Earl W. Seibert, 161 St. James St., Mansfield 21. 

Arthur Weibel, Strong Vincent H. S., Erie. 

Arthur M. Wellington, 312 Buckhart St., State 
College. 

Ruth Welty, Adm. Bldg., Board of Education, 
Forbes & Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 

Julia Yacos, 935 Caldwell Avenue, Portage. 


Rhode Island 

* Raymond H. Stockard, Director of Placement, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston. 

Frank J. Deignan, Dean of Students, R. L. School of 
Design, Providence. 


South Carolina 
Leonye Cunningham, P. O. Box 452, Florence. 
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South Dakota 

* Lauretta Mundt, Central High School, Aberdeen 
City Schools, Aberdeen. 

Gerald M. Frot, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee 

* Frank D. McCleliand, Dean of Students, Maryville 
College, Maryville. 

W. Coleman, 69 Administration Building, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas 

* Richard Jonas, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston. 

Thos. F. Richardson, Dean of Students, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Utah 

* Catheryn S. Van Meter, 2432 Van Buren, Apt. 10, 
Ogden. 

Vermont 

* Alden C. Utton, Box 135, White River Junction. 

* Margaret Degray, Director of Student Personnel, 
Bennington College, Bennington. 

Eugene Eakin, Director of Student Personnel, Univ. 
of Vt. & State Agric. College, Burlington. 


Virgina 
* Richard B. Brooks, Director of Counseling, William 


& Mary College, Williamsburg. 

Mrs, K. G. Cover, Longwood College, Farmville. 

Don Herrmann, Asst. Prof. of Education, College of 
William & Mary, Williamsburg. 

Sibyl Page, 1718 Fontainbleau Crescent, Norfolk. 

Alvin M. Stenzel, 108 Harris Road, Cradock, Ports- 
mouth. 

Washington 

Daryl G. Hagie, Box 623 C S, Pullman. 

West Virginia 

* James L. Hupp, Dean of Students, W. Va. Wesleyan 
College, Buckahannon. 

Ethel M. Fryer, W. Virginia State Employment 
Service, 108 Hale St., Charleston. 

Robert L. Gibson, W. Va. Institute of Tech., 
Montgomery. 

Wisconsin 

A. Tuttle, 
Mukwonego. 

William F. Thomas, Student Counseling Centre, 
740 Langdon, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Wyoming 

* Lyle L. Miller, Department Head, Guidance and 
Special Education, University of Wyoming, Col- 
lege of Education, Laramie. 


Norris Foundation School, 
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Gertrude Boyd, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Richard Kemp, 19 Horseshoe Dr., Cody. 

Raymond Orr, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne. 
Robert Rennard, 314 W. 2nd Ave., Cheyenne. 
Charles H. Thompson, 600 S. 9th St., Laramie. 


letters from 


OUR READERS 


To THe Eprror: 

The very good article on “Counseling Prior to 
Military Service,” in the September issue by Dr. 
French contains a statement on page 21 which gives 
the impression that once a veteran enters training 
under Public Law 550 (Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952) he cannot change his “ulti- 
mate goal,” and indicates that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is controlling changes of program 
rather strictly. The fact is that the law and regu- 
lations permit a veteran to change his program 
once at any time prior to his delimiting date for 
initiating a program with as much freedom of 
choice as he had at the time of initial entrance 
into training. If the veteran requests it, the 
Veterans Administration will provide vocational 
counseling to assist him in making a suitable choice 
when he desires to change his program as well as 
when planning his initial program, but this will 
not limit him in making it. The small percentage 
of veterans cited as making a change of program, 
therefore, must be taken as indicating that veterans 
generally had experienced little dissatisfaction with 
initial choices made during the first 15 months of 
the law's operation rather than that the Veterans 
Administration had been limiting the making of 
changes. 

Even after a veteran's delimiting date, a veteran 
who is not making satisfactory progress in his pro- 
gram may change his program with approval of 
the Veterans Administration if he has not made 
a change before and if there is no record of neglect 
or misconduct. It is agreed that it is important 
to make a suitable initial choice of program but 
since “change of program,” as defined by Veterans 
Administration regulations, includes a change of 
vocational, professional, or educational objective as 
well as changes in the type of training or cur- 
riculum to attain it, the statement that “there can 
be no change in ultimate goal” should be corrected. 

H. Stone, 
Deputy Administrator, 


Department of Veterans Benefits, 
Veterans Administration. 


WHO’S WHO 
and WHERE 


Lronarp M. Mier, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
has resigned his position as Specialist, 
Counseling and Pupil Personnel Services, 
U. S. Office of Education, to become As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of Training, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. Dr. Miller’s new 
assignment began on December 6, 1954. 


Jean Prerre JorDAAN, formerly Director 
of Guidance for the Province of Natal, 
Union of South Africa, has been appointed 
Visiting Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Guidance at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Jordaan is tak- 
ing the place of Donavp E. Super, who is 
on leave from the Department to give full 
time to the Career Pattern Study of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College. As- 
sociated with Dr. Super on the Career Pat- 
tern Study as Research Associate this year 
is CHARLES F. WARNATH; serving as Re- 
search Assistants are HELEN MOSER 
and RaymMonp HuMMEL. Professor 
HACHI Fujimoto, of St. Paul's University, 
Japan, is also working on the Career Pattern 
Study this year as Visiting Research As- 
sociate. 


S. NorMAN FEINGOLD, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston, has recently been appointed by 
Governor Christian A. Herter of Massa- 
chusetts to a newly established Council on 
the Employment of the Aging. 

The Hunter College Veterans Adminis- 
tration Guidance Center was re-activated 
on September 1, 1954. The Center is under 
the direction of Gorpon G. DARKENWALD 
and VincenT R. FisHICHELLI of the Hunter 


College faculty. Staff members include 
DonaLp ToMBLEN, CHARLOTTE HELFAND, 
and Factor, counselors; ROBERT 
Testin and Leste Cown, psychometrists; 
and BenyamMin W. Luxenserc, VA Voca- 
tional Advisor In-Charge. 


Benno G. Fricke has been awarded a 
post-doctoral Ford Foundation College 
Teaching Fellowship at the University of 
Minnesota for the academic year 1954-1955; 
his sponsoring committee is headed by 
Witus E. Ducan. C. WRENN is 
chairman of the Graduate School Commit- 
tee for the Ford Foundation Program. 


Otis E. Fintey, Jr., formerly Guidance 
Information Specialist in the National Ur- 
ban League, is now Industrial Relations 
and Vocation Services Secretary, Urban 
League of Greater Boston, Inc., 14 Somer- 
set Street, Boston. 


ALLEN R. Levin, former Counseling Psy- 
chologist (Vocational) with the VA Medical 
Teaching Group Hospital, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is now employed as Counseling Psy- 
chologist with the Federation of Jewish Wel- 
fare Agencies in Memphis. 


Samuet A. Nock, Registrar of Pace Col- 
lege, has been elected Editor of College and 
University, the journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. 


DEATHS 


CHARLES FRANKLIN (“Cholly”) Hupcrns 
was stricken with a heart attack and passed 
away unexpectedly October 14, 1954, at 
Bainbridge, Georgia, at the age of 47. 

“Cholly” was Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Georgia, Athens. 
He was widely known and respected for the 
development of an outstanding program of 
guidance services for undergraduates in 
the College of Education and for what is 
regarded by many to be one of the finest 
counselor training programs in the South. 
It was largely through his efforts that the 
Athens Branch of NVGA and the Georgia 
Association of School Counselors was 
formed. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


Should Greek letter affiliations constitute 
a bar to admissions? 


After two years at a private college where 
he had been a member of a national frater- 
nity, Fred decided to transfer to the state 
university. Upon refusing to observe the 
university's regulation that he renounce 
this affiliation, he was denied admission. 
Irate, he brought suit. 

“It’s an abridgment of Fred’s constitu- 
tional rights,” argued his attorney, “depriv- 
ing him of his natural freedom without due 
process of law. After all, society is full of 
cliques and Fred should not be discrimi- 


THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


nated against for merely recognizing 
reality.” 

“On the contrary,” countered opposing 
counsel, “education is a public benefaction, 
not a natural right, and Fred cannot expect 
to receive the privilege of a public gift with- 
out agreeing to whatever stipulation to par- 
ticipation the law prescribes. Therefore, he 
is deprived of no guarantee of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, since constitutional 
freedoms can be limited if such limitation 
is reasonable.” 

What's your verdict? Should Fred be 
admitted? 


Decision: Fred lost, the court sustaining 
the constitutionality of the university's regu- 
lation. (Based on a Mississippi Supreme 
Court decision,’ later sustained by the U. S. 
Supreme Court’). 

Implications: What with disparities in state 
laws, and in individual jurists’ interpreta- 
tions of past precedent combined with pres- 
ent moral intent, it is not surprising that 
consistency has not always been the rule in 
such cases. For example, the Indiana Su- 
preme Court® and a Missouri court* (on 
the college and secondary levels, respec- 
tively) have handed down rulings directly 
opposite to that cited above. But in general 
state statutes providing for anti-fraternity 
bans are logically upheld as being reason- 
able, expressive of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and consistent with public policy—a 
principle recently reaffirmed when the con- 
stitutionality of the New York State Uni- 


* Board of Trustees of University of Mississippi 
v. Waugh 62 So. 827 (1913). 

*Waugh v. Board of Trustees of the University 
of Mississippi 237 U.S. 589 — 

* State ex rel. Stallard 82 Ind. 278 (1882). 

‘Wright v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 295 
Mo. 466, 246 S.W. 43 (1922). 
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versity order barring national social fra- 
ternities and sororities from its campuses 
was sustained. Correspondingly, the courts 
have also disallowed tax exemption for fra- 
ternity houses, public funds for financing 
Greek letter activities, and immunity in 
liability cases. 

If Greek letter societies are to play a 
healthful and integral role in the demo- 
cratic campus framework of the future, fra- 
ternity and sorority advisers must exhibit 
responsible guidance in assisting both local 
and national chapters seriously to rethink 
values and to work actively toward elimina- 
tion of discriminatory clauses in their char- 
ters. Similarly it behooves college admin- 
istrations and student governments not to 
force local bodies precipitately into immedi- 
ate “either-or” situations of non-compliance 
with their national laws, but to allow sufh- 
cient time for this process to be effected 
through duly constituted parliamentary 
channels. Such a two-way procedure should 
prove more educative for all concerned, 
more conducive to mutual respect, and con- 
sequently much less likely to engender court 
actions where fraternities and/or sororities 
are not apt to be upheld legally. 


You Might Like to Read... 


PEOPLE IN GROUPS act in certain ways and 
claim certain beliefs because they want to 
be accepted as members of the group; they 
do not evaluate their fellow group members 
on their own merits but in relation to their 
position in the group; they are more easily 
swayed by emotional outbursts and panics 
than they would be individually. This 
analysis is given in “Group Addiction . . . 
Its Cause and Cure” in the October Adult 
Leadership. Techniques of manipulati 
people as group members are mention 
and illustrated. Constitutions with their 
guarantees of civil rights are seen as safe- 
guards against improper group pressures on 
individuals. The secret ballot and the 
legislative process are emphasized as safe- 
guards against violation of the individuals’ 
best interests since “group decisions can 
seldom be arrived at by the democratic 
process.” It is as important to know when 
and how to use group techniques as it is 
to know when and how to use drugs. They 
are “most appropriate in emergency situa- 
tions.” Knowledge of them can be made 
more widely available through proper use 
of such techniques in connection with re- 
search work on group pressures. 


“A TEENAGER IS NOT A DISEASE! . . . A teen- 
ager is not a curse! ... A teenager is not a 
monster! ... A teenager is human! . .. We 
have our likes . . . and our dislikes . . . We 
worry . .. We have our heroes. . . 

“We're teenagers—youngsters blessed with 
a wonderful age when even a minor crisis 
is a major one, when the world is either all 
right or all wrong. We're teenagers— 
looked on with awe or distress. We're teen- 
agers—a pillar of dreams for our parents 
and strength for the future. I’m proud to 
say “I’m a teenager.” So writes a Michigan 
high school girl in a delightful little bit 


Crarence W. Faitor is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


entitled “Proud to Be a Teenager!” in the 
American Junior Red Cross Journal for 
October. This issue also contained several 
excellent articles on sportsmanship, some 
of them written by high school pupils. 


A REPORT OF A stuDy of “Youth and Mili- 
tary Service” may be seen, in summary, in 
the October Education Digest, and, in 
original in May Progressive Education, A 
group of 111 boys from central Illinois were 
quizzed on items connected with milit 

service which were on “most concern,” 
“some concern,” and “no concern” to them. 
The most significant revelation was that 
the boys did not mention their schools or 
teachers as sources of information about 
their relation to military affairs. The in- 
vestigators decried this situation and con- 
cluded that “If we are to guide youth effec- 
tively during their school days it will be 
largely necessary for us to depend on 
modern teachers whose subject matter is 
human adjustment and whose concern is 
the development of the whole individual.” 


Tue Ocroser Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women is full of ex- 
cellent essays on the general topic “Voca- 
tional Guidance—Its Theory and Practice.” 
One of the most interesting is Morris Krug- 
man’s piece on “The Schools Report on 
Their Occupational Information Services.” 
Reference detail is to the schools of New 
York City where Krugman is Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Guidance but 
many other schools have experimented with 
activities like, or similar to, those in vogue 
in New York. Two general areas of the 
services are summarized—that of making the 
services a continuous process and that of 
techniques of collecting information which 
is to be disseminated. The use of an eight 
page “Guidance News” in New York 
schools is of particular interest. Of tre- 
mendous significance is the paragraph on 
the schools’ controlling the efforts of busi- 
ness and industry to ish occupational 
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information. Administrators of other 
school systems would do well to set up ap- 
propriate controls. 


“. . . THE FALSE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
that attempts to deny the undeniable di- 
versity of intelligence has given American 
high-school education the uninspiring 
character of ‘allness,’ a mediocrity that 
equates individuality with undesirable de- 
viation.” This affirmation is made in a 
discussion of “The Education of Gifted 
Children: Suggestions for a Philosophy and 
a Curriculum” in The School Review for 
October. This incisive piece points out 
that “The gifted child (with an intelligence 
uotient of 130-65) is left to teach himself, 
or he can meet lowered standards ad- 
mirably. What he might be if he had equal 
opportunity is a matter of speculation,” 
and concludes that “Wise men from the 
time of Plato on saw the menace of medi- 
ocrity in the democratic system.” 


In 1952 A COMMITTEE composed of repre- 
sentatives of coll and secondary schools 
was formed to study the problem of better 
service to the needs of superior pupils. As 
a result an experiment is being carried on 


in seven “pilot” secondary schools. Twelve 
colleges are involved. 


The plan provides for enrichment of 
curricula during the tenth and eleventh 
— to the extent that a will 

ave completed typical high school work 
by the end of grade eleven. The senior 
year is to be spent working on courses 
similar to — college freshman courses. 
The effect of this emphasis on scholarship 
on subsequent college careers is to be 
studied. 

Comments on this effort to give “Aid to 
Able Students” are made in October Stu- 
dent Life by a representative of one of 
the pilot schools. He affirms that “When 
work offers no challenge, there is no im- 
provement.” 


IN ITs ATTEMPT TO FIT its p’ to the 
needs of the individuals attending it, Santa 
Ana College has made “A Home Economics 
Survey at the Junior College Level.” The 
survey, reported in October Junior Col- 
lege Journal, was in three phases: students’ 
present stati; home economics training prior 
to college; and, interest and apti in 
the field. 
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Among 28 Home Economics subjects 
listed, the students gave, in order, the 
highest ranks of desirability to basic food 
preparation; marriage in its physical, eco- 
nomic, social, mental, emotional, and spir- 
itual aspects; wardrobe planning, including 
alterations, remodeling, and budgetry im- 
plications; basic clothing construction; and, 
the home or apartment, including room 
arrangement, cost comparisons and rent- 
ing versus 

ignificantly, those girls who had had 
most — home economics training 
considered themselves most inadequate to 
meet possible potential needs in that area. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BROKEN HOMES is quite 
familiar to the secondary school counselor. 
There is a worth while treatment of the 
causes of broken homes and their effects 
on children in the October Youth Leaders 
Digest. The instabilities of the homes of 
one eration are the sources of inade- 
uacies in homes of the next generation. 
“Let there once be a generation of young 
ple whose emotional growth has come 
to full maturity, and there could not be a 
succession of broken marriages with their 
child victims.” The “inside world” must 
be developed in the home for the child, 
so the “outside world” will be modeled, in 
the concept of the child, along a similar 
pattern. 


and these . . . also: 


“Let’s Look at the Comics” and “Juvenile 
Conference Committees” in October Youth 
Leaders Digest . . . “Free Public High 
Schools Are Expensive” in October School 
Review . . . “How Would Your Students 
Rate You as Counselor,” “Vocational De- 
velopment Theory and Guidance Practice,” 
“The Outlook for High School Graduates,” 
“The Career Conference: A Critical Ap- 
isal,” “Women’s Education: Vocational 
or Liberal Emphasis,” “The Role of the 
Guidance Counselor in Curriculum De- 
velopment,” and “Student Readiness: A 
Foundation for Student Guidance” in Oc- 
tober Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. . . “Its Your Privilege to 
be a Good Sport” in October American 
Junior Red Cross Journal . . . “The Age of 
Discovery” in October Lifetime Living. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Arter Hic Wuat?, by Ralph F. 
Berdie. Minneapolis: The ae 
Minnesota Press, 1954. 240 pp. $4.25. 


ONCERN HAS been expressed by many 
writers of articles appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers about the failure of 
students who are mentally capable of doing 
college work but who do not go to college. 
Some writers seeking a solution have sug- 
gested that the national government assume 
support of the impecunious but mentally 
capable by providing scholarships or what 
would amount to a glorified G. I. Bill. 

In After High School, What? factors 
which contribute to causing a graduate of 
high school to attend college are discussed 
at length. This book is a report of an 
intensive follow-up study of a 10 per cent 
sampling of 25,000 students who were grad- 
uated from high school in Minnesota in 
1950. 

The findings of this study are preastent 
to all persons interested in youth. Follow- 
ing the outline given by the author, some 
of the more pertinent conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: 

There is a great waste of talent. Only 
one-third of the high school graduates at- 
tended college. There were only two-thirds 
of those students who scored above 120 on 
the A. C. E. who attended college. 

The ecological factor is an important 
determinant. Proximity of a college to the 

aduate’s home is more important as a 
actor than whether a student is from the 
farm, non-farm or farm areas. 

More boys of high ability plan to go 
to college than girls of equal ability. 

Children who come from the higher 
socio-economic families are more likely to 
go to college. If it were not for other fac- 
tors, the author points out, the socio- 
economic factor might produce an educa- 
tional caste system. “But the correlations 
of the order .10 reported in Chapter 15 
between economic status and plans to at- 


tend college indicate that this is a far from 
perfect relationship.” 

Another important factor is the cultural 
level of the home. The relationship be- 
tween the economic status and the cultural 
level is recognized by the author. “Com- 
parison of the correlations between cul- 
tural status and plans to attend college with 
economic status partialed out, and between 
economic status and plans to attend col- 
lege with cultural status partialed out, 
suggests that cultural status certainly is 
as important as, if not more important than, 
economic status in determining whether or 
not a high school graduate plans to attend 
college.” 

Aptitude for college, as determined by 
scores made on tests and by achievement, 
was found to be related to sex of high 
school seniors, to their residence and to 
their after-high school plans. Because 
many capable students did not go to col- 
lege and because many students incapable 
of doing satisfactory college work did go 
to college, it was concluded that there ex- 
isted too large a social and psychological 
waste. 

As important as the above factors are in 
determining who goes to college, there were 
other influences at work in the plans of 
the seniors in high school. Values held by 
parents were found to be very impor- 
tant in ———— further education. 
“Whether or not a high school graduate 
attends college depends in large part upon 
the home from which he comes. The atti- 
tudes of the family toward things related 
to education, as shown by the books and 
magazines in the home, the community or- 
ganizations in which the family is repre- 
sented and the education of the parents, are 
— even more important than the 

mily’s financial resources.” 

A suggestion as to the future course of 
action on the part of the school personnel 
and others interested in youth is stated as 
follows: “Any program if it is to be effec- 
tive in increasing the number of qualified 
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Here are modern tests that reflect our half century of experience in working 
with educators to meet the changing needs of America’s schools— 


@ OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 
New Edition 


These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelligence 
to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, and saves 
time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary school, 
and high school and college levels. 


@ HOLZINGER-CROWDER UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


A new differential measure of abilities, Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
evaluate 4 components of intelligence that are most valid and useful in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance work. The range is grade 7 through 12, and 
norms are based on approximately 12,000 cases. These tests are of special use 
in selecting school programs, in planning for careers and college, and in voca- 
tional guidance for early school leavers. 


@ KD PRONENESS SCALE AND CHECKLIST 

These are evaluation aids designed to aid in the early discovery of children 
who are prone or vulnerable to the development of delinquent patterns of 
behavior. The Proneness Scale is a multiple-choice listing of items dealing 
with factors in which delinquents tend to differ from non-delinquents. The 
Checklist is a screening device that permits quick identification of young 
people most liable to become delinquents. Their use as corollary aids is 
recommended. 
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2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. foreword 
by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


A textbook for leader-counselors com- 
bining a group discussion method with in- 
dividual counseling for educational and 
therapeutic group programs in schools, 
communities, institutions. 

Based on one hundred and twenty-one 
participants in fifteen student and adult 
group projects, the illustrations of tech- 
niques, materials, and role-playing are 
from actual cases and group sessions. v 

This practical guide for leaders of 

al development courses, preventive 
Mental Hygiene and group therapy pro- 
grams. 


B03 Rd. 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 


students who attend college must attempt 
to influence the attitudes of both students 
and parents, as well as to reduce the eco- 
nomic barriers.” 

This extensive follow-up study has been 
carefully planned. It is presented in very 
interesting form. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 
I, “Who Chooses College,” is a summary of 
the findings; Part I, “Analysis of the Find- 
ings,” presents the data in detail. 

Counselors, parents, teachers and school 
officials who are concerned with assisting 
students in making the most of their abili- 
ties will find this book thought provoking 
and worthy of careful study.—Grorce C. 
BeaMer, Director of Guidance, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Errective LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN ReE- 
LATIONS, by Henry Clay Lindgren. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1954. 


i= is A BOOK for leaders who are pres- 
ently in positions of leadership as well 


as for those who hope or expect to be 
leaders. The author considers the term 
“leader” to include those who are in posi- 
tions of power and authority. Patterns of 
leadership are listed and discussed. They 
are: the parental-figure, including the 
father-figure and the mother-figure; the 
manipulator; the expert; and the artist in 
human relations. 

Chapter treatment is given to the various 
roblems of leadership as they relate to 
ostility, security, power, communication 

and morale. Many “live” illustrations are 
used to portray these problems and sys- 
tematic reference is made throughout the 
text as the various facets of these problems 
are explained. 

Further analysis of leadership is pre- 
sented by discussing the two types of leaders 
—the dynamic and the administrative; the 
problems of the spesnee leader and the 
elected leader. He makes a final —— 
for the leader to share his power with the 
group through the group decision tech- 
nique, referring heavily to Norman Maier’s 
book, Principles of Human Relations. 

The book uses the “leader-subordinate” 
focus for discussion and the illustrations 
are drawn from the author's experience in 
working with groups which gives the text 
a realistic tone and quality. 

While it is written in a breezy style, 
presumably for the lay leader, the author, 
as is often the case when avoiding the 
technical vocabulary, is often ensnared by 
gross generalizations that may be all right 
in the oral media but, when fixed on a page, 
do not represent careful thought or skill- 
ful writing. For example, the author draws 
this startling conclusion on page 151: 
Those who speak up the oftenest, who make the 
most contributions to the conversation, are most 
likely to turn out to be the leaders of the group if 
it continues to work together. Those who do not 
talk at all are almost certain not to become leaders, 
unless leadership happens to be something that the 
members of the group are trying to avoid. 

As a conversation piece, yes; as a state- 
ment of fact, no. The intent of the above 
conclusion can be surmised, but the broad, 
all-inclusive statement as written cannot 
be accepted without some qualification. 
The reviewer cannot accept it under the 
name of Human Relations; it may be suit- 
able for the Dale Carnegie course in leader- 


ship training. 
Again on page 97: 
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. . . when the people become intensely frightened 
or frustrated or discouraged, they are likely to turn 
to dynamic leaders. These conditions helped to 
produce Hitler and Roosevelt, both of whom had 
dynamic qualities that appealed to their fellow 
countrymen. 


Now the situation in Germany and the 
United States in 1933 were sufficiently anti- 
thetical in nature and development to defy 
comparison, unless by some miraculous in- 
tellectual leap, we compare the “beer hall- 
putsch” in Munich to Roosevelt's associa- 
tion to Tammany Hall in New York. The 
conclusion, if it is to be drawn to prove a 
point about leaders, should not appear 
suddenly in context without a thorough 
and extensive analysis of the conditions 
that resulted in the le’s selection of 
Roosevelt on the one hand and the sinister 
coup d'etat by Hitler. Thus, the conclu- 
sion becomes excessive without the pres- 
ence of relevant, prior facts. 

The reviewer believes that this book will 
be helpful to many leaders who follow the 
“leader-subordinate” concept and who de- 
sire to sharpen their skills and techniques. 
While it calls for the leader to be more 
understanding of others, and to be aware 
of hostility and power, the content does not 
match the title. This book tells us how to 
be effective leaders in the traditional sense, 
using some new and desirable methods; it 
is not completely a “human relations” 
leadership book, in this reviewer's opinion; 
human relations is just what it says, rela- 
tions among humans, and not a leader- 
subordinate relationship. The reviewer 
believes that one must start with another 
premise in human relations—that is, a focus 
on self, an understanding of self and a sensi- 
tive awareness of others; once this is ac- 
complished, the role of a leader becomes 
that of discovering the leadership talents 
of others and helping to release those com- 
petencies; human relations must start with 
self and not with a ee concept or 
a leader-subordinate relationship. In true 
human relations, we deal with people and 
not positions. Montague, Lewin, and 
Fromm, authorities whom the author 
quotes, hold this principle to be funda- 
mental in leader training. 

Professional guidance nel are re- 
minded by this book to take a good look at 
the writings of Lewin, Montague, and 
Fromm. Their work in Human Relations 
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“Work 


in a store?” 


For the student leery of store work 

(“Too materialistic”), 

we've gathered the facts about department 
store jobs to answer her questions 

and yours. Our store story covers the whole 
country (thanks to MLLe’s Jobs & Futures 
Panel), and 29 careers 

chosen with the help of 100 interviews. 


For answers to... 

“Could I be a buyer?—I don’t want to be 
tough!” 

“What does a fashion coordinator do?” 


“How do you get a job as a copy writer 
in a store?” 


send for Mademoiselle reprints below 


CO) The Young American Buyer 
Picking the Winners 

Jobs in personnel 
C) Store Specials 


Display artist, asst. buyer, 
layout artist, asst. fashion coordinator, 
asst. decorator, copy writer 


Name. 


Address. 


City, zone, State- 


Reprints are 10c each. 
Please address all requests to: 


College and Careers 


Mademoiselle 


A Street & Smith publication 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


constitutes a significant contribution to 
the role that personnel work and counsel- 
ing should assume in the total educational 
re ave To this, we must add the work 
of Tyler in Human Behavior, Dildine in 
Human Development and Havighurst in 
Developmental asks. Their scholarly a 
proach and definitive research will assist 
many counselors to move from a position of 
intellectualizing about statistical data to 
a position of understanding others by first 
understanding themselves.—Harotp  E. 
SPONBERG, Department of Education Serv- 
ices, Continuing Education, Michigan State 
Colleges. 
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Lasor Mositity AND ECONOMIC Oppor- 
TuNITY. Related Essays by E. W. Bakke, 
P. M. Hauser, G. L. Palmer, C. A. Myers, 
D. Yoder and C. Kerr. Published jointly 
by Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley and Sons. 1954. 118 pp. 
$3.50. 


Spoons AND practitioners in the field of 


occupational information have wit- 
nessed in the past several years a steady and 
extensive growth in the literature on mo- 
bility of labor in the United States. Some 
of these studies have focused on specific im- 
rtant occupations; others have studied 
individual labor markets; still others have 
involved cross-sections of the national popu- 
lation. They all have added up to a great 
fund of information on the extent and kinds 
of shifts workers make from place to place, 
occupation to occupation and ange to 
industry. The actual data from these 
studies appear in publications of the Census 
Bureau and Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
prepared by Universities and 
others who have conducted these surv 
This volume contains very little of 


quantitative information that has been col- 
lected. The emphasis here is on brief sum- 
maries of the available information, with 
stress on their implications for a free and 
democratic society which practices freedom 
of occupational choice and freedom of 
movement of labor. The volume contains 
essays by six professors who comprise the 
committee on Labor Market Research of 
the Social Science Research Council. Each 
of them has had first hand experience in 
studying some aspect of labor mobility. 

Most of the authors point to the very ex- 
tensive mobility which does exist in this 
country. But they also indicate that most 
of this mobility is confined to specific groups 
of the population e.g. men are much more 
mobile than women, single workers move 
more frequently than married men, the 
younger folk shift a great deal more than 
the older persons, etc. Moreover, the 
authors remind us that the evidence points 
to the fact that among most workers there 
is still no real weighing of job alternatives; 
that knowledge of job opportunities is 
limited; and that relatively few workers get 
their jobs through formal placement chan- 
nels. Prof. Kerr, in a very stimulating essay 
on “The Balkanzation of Labor Markets” 
also calls attention to the fact that many 
institutional forces still militate against 
movement across labor market lines. 

In other words, there is still much to be 
known and still much to be done before we 
get close to our goal of effective distribu- 
tion of our manpower resources through 
freedom of occupational choice and free- 
dom of labor movement. Workers in the 
field of personnel and guidance obviously 
have an important role to play in this field. 
For those who wish to know more about 
the problem and some of its implications 
this brief volume is highly recommended.— 
Seymour L. Wo Chief, Division of 
Manpower and Employment, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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